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STALIN 


STALIN died on March sth, 1953, a few days before the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the fatal stroke which deprived Lenin of the power of speech and 
finally cut him off from all contact with public affairs, and a few months 
before the thirtieth anniversary of Lenin’s death. It is natural today to 
think of these thirty years as constituting a self-contained span of 
Soviet history, bounded by a turning-point at the beginning and 
another turning-point at the end. How far is such a view correct? Or, 
to put the question in another form, how far has there been a specifically 
Stalinist epoch of Soviet history and a specifically Stalinist contribution 
to Soviet development? 

One conspicuous difference is already apparent between the two 
turning-points. When Lenin died, his successors in the seats of 
authority manifested an extreme anxiety to dwell on the continuity of 
their policy with what had gone before and to present themselves as in 
all things faithful disciples and imitators of Lenin. The successors of 
Stalin have shown, from the day of his death, an almost equally ostenta- 
tious eagerness to dissociate themselves, in things both great and small, 
from previous decisions and policies of the dead leader. This may, of 
course, prove nothing but a difference in the popularity and prestige 
enjoyed by Lenin and Stalin respectively at the moment of their death. 
It is still too early to inquire whether the death of Stalin has brought 
a significant and fundamental change of course in Soviet policy. But the 
question whether a fundamental change took place after Lenin’s death, 
or whether the course set by Stalin was merely that which Lenin would 
have pursued had he lived, is vital to any estimate of Stalin’s career. 

Contemporary critics of Stalin and Stalinism fall into two categories: 
those who are content to regard Stalinism as a logical extension and 
development of Leninism, and therefore include both Lenin and Stalin 
in the same condemnation, and those who denounce Stalin for betrayal 
of the policies and principles for which Lenin stood. (Critics of Lenin 
may similarly be divided into those who attack Lenin as a Marxist in 
action, and those who attack him as a deviator from true Marxism.) 
Differences of emphasis are bound to occur between different inter- 
preters. But, broadly speaking, history rejects these rigid dilemmas. 
Nor does history stand still. It is less valuable to ask whether Stalin 
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should be regarded as the heir or as the traducer of Lenin than to 
consider in what respects he continued the line laid down by Lenin and 
in what respects he was an innovator. 

In the first place, Stalin carried on the revolution in the sense in 
which Lenin, schooled in Marxist analysis, had conceived it. When in 
April 1917, after sharing some days of hesitation with a majority of his 
colleagues, Stalin adhered to Lenin’s April theses, he accepted the aim 
of a direct transition to socialism in Russia without waiting for the hypo- 
thetical consummation of the bourgeois revolution. Sucha policy, applied 
to the Russian predominantly peasant economy, required, at the first 
stage, a temporary alliance with the peasantry to carry out the bourgeois 
revolution and destroy what was left in Russia of a pre-capitalist society 
(this was the theoretical justification for the adoption in 1917 of the 
agrarian programme of the SRs, and later for NEP), and, at the second 
stage, the organization of agriculture under ‘proletarian’ leadership on 
‘socialist’ lines. Lenin seems never to have imagined the likelihood, or 
even the possibility, of this second stage being reached in advance of a 
victory of the proletarian revolution in Europe; and it is idle to speculate 
on his answer to a question which he never put to himself. What can 
fairly be said is that Stalin, through the five-year plans and the collectiv- 
ization of agriculture, carried on the revolution as Lenin had conceived 
it, though in conditions, and by methods, which Lenin had never en- 
visaged. 

Secondly, Stalin inherited Lenin’s view of politics as an ‘art’ per- 
mitting of fairly wide opportunities of manceuvre within the ‘scientific’ 
framework of Marxist analysis. This view had both ‘voluntarist’ and 
‘empirical’ implications. If Stalin, by way of generating enthusiasm for 
the first five-year plan, declared that ‘there are no fortresses which 
Bolsheviks cannot storm’, it was Lenin who, in speaking of the difficul- 
ties of a declining capitalism, more surprisingly remarked that ‘there are 
no situations from which there is absolutely no way out’. The changes 
of front proclaimed by Lenin in April 1917 and March 1921 in response 
to concrete emergencies were as striking and as empirical in direction as 
any later undertaken by Stalin. These are the grounds on which Lenin 
(and a fortiori Stalin) is most commonly criticized for departing from 
the rigour of Marxist doctrine. But such divergence as exists is perhaps 
accounted for by the reflection that Marx, during the latter half of his 
life when his main theoretical work was done, was not confronted by 
any concrete revolutionary situation. Marx’s attitude to the Paris com- 
mune, which constitutes the one partial exception to this statement, had 
a markedly empirical flavour. 

While, however, the element of continuity requires to be stressed 
against those who depict Stalin as the antithesis of Lenin, it is more 
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important for the assessment of Stalin’s specific role to examine the 
aspects in which he appears as an innovator. At this point the sharp 
contrast between the personal character, background and outlook of the 
two men, and even the strong personal antipathy to Stalin which Lenin 
developed in the last weeks of his active life, become relevant. It is no 
accident that the crisis of events should have brought to the front, less 
than ten years after the October revolution, a leader whose personality 
conspicuously differentiated him not only from Lenin, but from Lenin’s 
other principal lieutenants. 

It is a commonplace that every successful revolution has its thermidor. 
The task of managing a state demands different qualities from the task 
of making a revolution — even opposite qualities. Having crushed all 
opposition on the Right, Lenin at once found himself faced with 
difficulties from the Left — ‘workers’ control’ in the factories, the 
anarchists in Moscow, and a ‘Left’ cave in the party itself. The pro- 
longed civil and international war created a situation in which revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm continued to be more valuable than the organization 
of civil administration. But with the coming of NEP consolidation was 
the order of the day; and the issues it presented were of a practical kind. 
Many of Lenin’s last articles were devoted to the problems of bureau- 
cracy. It was appropriate that the man who stepped into Lenin’s shoes 
after 1923 was not the man of ideas, the creator, the fervent revolution- 
ary, but the manager, the administrator, the bureaucrat. The bureau- 
crat is, by nature and by professional deformation, a conservative. 
Much of Stalin’s career and achievement, including the liquidation of 
the revolutionary old guard, bears the conservative hall-mark. The odd 
thing is that he combined this with the carrying on to its completion of 
the revolution inaugurated by Lenin. 

It is an equally well-worn commonplace — at any rate since Tocque- 
ville wrote his Ancien Régime — that every successful revolution, once 
the initial ferment has subsided, preserves and incorporates in itself 
large elements of the order which it set out to destroy. In the October 
revolution the sweeping away both of the realities and of the symbols of 
the old order was unusually thorough. Yet three years later unmistak- 
able symptoms of a revival of national consciousness, of feeling for the 
fatherland, for Russia, make their reappearance, blending harmoniously 
with revolutionary fervour in the Polish war of 1920, and then acquiring 
an independent significance of their own. It is at first sight a paradox 
that a Georgian Bolshevik should have become the instrument of a 
revival of the Russian national tradition. But Stalin’s birth was one of 
his assets; when, as People’s Commissar for Nationalities, he revealed 
himself as a strong centralizer, impatient of the national aspirations of 
minority groups, it was difficult to accuse him — though Lenin at last 
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did so — of ‘Great Russian chauvinism’. When in 1924 Stalin made his 
one important contribution to Bolshevik theory by proclaiming the goal 
of ‘socialism in one country’, he was making a pertinent and effective 
appeal to Russian national pride. Where the west had failed, Russia 
would succeed. She would do what everyone so far had said she was 
incapable of doing: she would build socialism by herself and for herself. 
Twelve years later Stalin announced that socialism had been achieved. 
He did not mention that in the same period continuity with the Russian 
past had been step by step unostentatiously established. 

The focus of this revival of Russian nationalism and the Russian 
national tradition was not so much in the rank and file of the party, 
or among the industrial workers, or even among the peasants (though 
here national feeling counted for something), but in the bureaucracy, 
in the official and managerial class, and in the Red Army. It was the 
political, economic and military machines which absorbed the survivors 
of the old regime, the ‘former people’, who, in making their peace with 
the new order, made themselves indispensable as Red Army officers, as 
departmental officials, as technical experts and ‘specialists’ of all kinds, 
as managers of trusts, or as nepmen turning the wheels of commerce and 
finance. All these groups demanded consolidation, security and the 
opportunity of working for themselves and for their country in reason- 
ably comfortable — not to say privileged — conditions: these Stalin was 
prepared to offer, requiring in return only loyalty and efficiency. 
Continuity with the Russian past was the unspoken premiss of the 
bargain, and socialism in one country its programme. But it did not 
irk these groups that Lenin’s revolution should be carried to its logical 
completion at the expense of the industrial worker; for this consum- 
mation could only contribute to the strength of the Russian state. 
Thus Stalin the bureaucrat, and Stalin the Russian patriot, could be 
miraculously combined with Stalin the executor of Lenin’s revolu- 
tionary testament. 

Another factor which sharply differentiated Stalin from Lenin and 
the other leading Bolsheviks was also characteristic of the Stalin epoch. 
They, almost without exception, were intellectuals. Lenin found his 
natural medium of expression in the written word, Zinoviev in the 
spoken word; Trostky was equally at home in both. But all believed in 
the efficiency of rational argument in shaping decisions, and relied on 
their powers of rational persuasion. Stalin was neither dull nor illiterate, 
as Trotsky foolishly pretended. He had a quick and powerful intellig- 
ence, and a capacity to express himself clearly and forcefully. But he 
was not, by training or by predilection, an intellectual. He was a 
practical man of affairs, a broker, a political boss. He achieved his 
results not by rational persuasion, but by matter-of-fact bargaining, by 
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manipulation, sometimes by intimidation; in all these he was supremely 
skilful. He was the man of a period when enthusiasm was exhausted, 
when ideas had lost their savour, and speech-making and pamphleteer- 
ing had become pointless and ineffective. This was apparent above all 
in his re-shaping of the party. Here his most brilliant stroke was the 
‘Lenin enrolment’ of the spring of 1924. Paying lip-service to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, he raised the party membership at a single 
stroke by more than 50 per cent, and ended the supremacy of the intel- 
lectuals, by recruiting 250,000 ‘workers from the bench’ — men whose 
primary interest in the party was the security which it gave them in their 
jobs. (This was a time of widespread unemployment, and party 
members were always put off last.) Thereafter the party was clay in the 
hands of its efficient managers. Argument and discussion in the party 
ranks no longer played any part in the taking of decisions, and those 
who by long habit continued to engage in these pastimes were one by 
one eliminated. The purges of the 1930s were, among other things, 
Stalin’s revenge on the party intellectuals who had once despised him 
for failing to measure up to their intellectual stature. 

Anything that can be said by way of summing up this highly complex 
figure is liable to incur the charge of over-simplification. But Stalin’s 
historical role can hardly be understood without invoking the’ theme, 
familiar throughout Russian history, of the dichotomy between east and 
west in Russian policy and of the ambivalence of Russia’s attitude to- 
wards Europe. It has rarely been possible to interpret Russian policy, 
as westerners have too often tried to interpret it, on the assumption that 
it is governed by considerations arising exclusively from relations with 
the west. It has always been dangerous to take it for granted that 
Russian policy will be consistently based either on whole-hearted co- 
operation with Europe or on unconditional hostility to it. This is not 
the place to speculate how far these phenomena have been due to the 
immutable conditions of Russia’s geographical situation and how far to 
her intermediate economic structure standing between the advanced 
economies of western Europe and the primitive economies of the east. 

Stalin, in contradiction to the other Bolshevik leaders, typified the 
eastern element in Russian policy and outlook, or — it might be fairer to 
say — an eastern corrective to the predominantly western bias of the 
Russian revolution. Stalin’s collected works contain two short articles 
published in Pravda in November 1918: one was entitled Do Not Forget 
the East, the other Light from the East. Nothing is significant in these 
articles except their date. At a moment when every other Bolshevik had 
his eyes trained on the prospect of certain and imminent revolution in 
Germany, Stalin raised a still, small voice to remind the world that 
Russia could not look only to the west. From that moment till the day 
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in 1941 when he reminded the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Moscow that ‘we are both Asiatics’, or the day, nearly ten years later, 
when the focus of the world struggle for supremacy was dramatically 
switched over from Europe to the shores of the Pacific, it was Stalin’s 
constant aim to call in the east to redress the balance of the west. 
When he died, this goal seemed at last to have come in sight. 

It was this aspect of Stalin’s policy which crystallized the view of him 
prevailing in most western minds at the time of his death as the enemy 
of the west. This in some sense he was, though scarcely in the crude 
sense in which the charge was commonly brought. While he some- 
times repeated conventional party slogans, he never shared the fervent 
belief of the other Bolsheviks in certainty of the imminent proletarian 
revolution in western Europe, or more particularly in Germany. He had 
no faith in the workers’ movement in the western countries, and regarded 
the European communist parties with scarcely veiled contempt: he had 
no use for the Communist International, except in so far as it provided 
an instrument to discredit his rivals or opponents in the party struggle. 
It was the bankruptcy of European communism which lent weight to 
the doctrine of ‘socialism in one country’. In foreign policy, he belonged 
neither to the school of Chicherin, which believed in co-operation with 
Germany against the west, nor to the school of Litvinov, which pinned 
its faith on co-operation with the west against Germany; he regarded 
both sides with equal, and almost infinite, suspicion. This was the 
background of the protracted negotiations of the summer of 1939. Nor 
did the subsequent justification of his mistrust of Hitler do anything to 
increase his confidence in the allies; both were westerners, potential 
enemies of Russia. And, as often happens, mistrust helped to produce 
the reasons which justified and perpetuated it. 

But the problem of Stalin’s attitude to the west goes deeper than any 
issue of foreign policy. Like every revolutionary movement, Marxism 
has divided foundations: it rejects the old order, and it remains none the 
less rooted in the old order which it rejects. Marxism is both the 
destroyer and the heir of liberal democracy; the proletarian revolution, 
as Marx conceived it, was to stand on the shoulders of the bourgeois 
democratic revolution, just as the socialist economy was to be built on 
the foundations laid by capitalism. Lenin and the other Bolshevik 
leaders were not merely intellectuals, but intellectuals steeped, like 
Marx himself, in the tradition of western humanism, western rationalism 
and western radicalism; and for them this tradition, whether consciously 
or not, was as much part of Marxism as its specifically subversive and 
revolutionary doctrine. To Stalin all this was wholly alien. Stalin’s 
Marxism was superimposed on a foundation not of western tradition, but 
of the teaching of an Orthodox seminary; and this gave it a double edge 
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to turn against the west. Stalin appeared more radically than any other 
Bolshevik leader to challenge western values because he substituted for 
the western background of Marxism a native anti-western tradition 
running from Russian Orthodoxy through the Slavophils to Herzen and 
the narodniks. 

Stalin’s place in history will, however, in the last resort not be 
determined by his personal qualities and prejudices, and still less by 
those aspects of his career which were, for obvious and more or less 
accidental reasons, most conspicuously in view at the moment of his 
death. If we contrast the Russia of twenty-five years ago with the 
Russia of today, the outstanding and almost breath-taking contrast is the 
rise of Russia to become one of the two great world Powers; and this in 
turn is due to the astonishingly rapid expansion and modernization of 
the Russian economy. This achievement cannot be dissociated from the 
name of Stalin. If, therefore, Stalin appears today as a curious and 
baffling amalgam of a latter-day Peter the Great, forcing industrializa- 
tion on a recalcitrant peasant Russia, and of a high priest of an Orthodox 
Marxism calling down anathema on the west, it is perhaps in the role of 
Peter that history will best remember him. Paradoxically, posterity may 
yet learn to speak of Stalin as the great westernizer. 

E. H. Carr 





THE CHURCH IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


THE attitude to the State of the leaders and members of the Russian 
Orthodox Church is a subject of great interest. An examination may 
lead to no conclusive results, yet its study cannot fail to fascinate. The 
matter is one of considerable practical import, both to Christians who 
may have to live under Communist Governments, frankly hostile to 
religion, and even to anti-religious Governments who have attained or 
hope to attain power. In considering the situation we shall attempt to 
view the facts in a detached and realistic light, knowing that conclusions 
cannot be more than tentative. 

It must be clear from the start that we are concerned only with the 
Russian Orthodox Church and its relations to the Soviet State. Other 
things will only be examined in so far as they are relevant to this 
restricted theme. It must not be supposed that the conclusions apply to 
other Churches either in Soviet Russia or in other Communist-con- 
trolled countries. We may hope that light will be thrown on these other 
situations, but it must be emphasized that the Russian Orthodox Church 
is unique in much of its history and many of its experiences. 


THE BACKGROUND 


Readers in the West must rid their minds of their Western prejudices 
and presuppositions in coming to a study of the Eastern Orthodox, and 
especially of the Russian Orthodox Church. In the West it is impossible 
to begin to think of the relations of Church and State without immed- 
iately recalling the struggle between Empire and Papacy, and the later 
struggle between the Papacy and the succession States of the Holy 
Roman Empire. But all this is Western history and has no parallels in 
the East, whose history is wholly different. 

Just as important, if not more so, is the difference in psychological 
approach between East and West. A Western Christian makes an 
immediate theoretical distinction between Church and State in his 
mind, however intertwined the two may be in actual practice. An 
Eastern Christian has identified the two for generations, and his natural 
tendency is to see Church and State as two aspects of the same thing, the 
spiritual and temporal facet of one people. This frame of mind reflects 
the close association of Eastern Emperors with the Church for cen- 
turies. Originating in the Byzantine Empire this association was main- 
tained and developed in the Russian Empire. 


The message of the monk Philotheus to the Tsar Vasili III (1505 to 
1533) assuring him that although two Romes had fallen a third had arisen 
in the north which should never pass away, and acclaiming him as the 
supreme and only Christian ruler in the world, long haunted the minds of 
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the Russians, and was expressly endorsed by the Stoglav Council in 1551. 
A surprising ancestry was discovered for the Russian ruler, whose line of 
descent was traced back to the imperial house of ancient Rome, if not 
beyond. Correspondingly he assumed the imperial title, he became Tsar 
(Caesar) and ‘autocrat’. (French, Eastern Orthodox Church, p. 100.) 


A distinguished Russian Christian and writer, Sergius Bulgakov, 


describes the situation as follows (The Orthodox Church, p. 182): 


The relationship between Church and state was established in principle 
on the pattern of a ‘symphony’, that is mutual harmony and independence 
of the two parts. The state recognized the ecclesiastical law as an interior 
guide for its activity; the Church considered itself as under the state. 
This was not a Caesaro-papism in which the ecclesiastical supremacy 
belonged to the Emperor. Caesaro-papism was always an abuse; never 
was it recognized, dogmatically or canonically. The ‘symphonic’ relations 
between Church and state ended in the Emperor’s directing all the domain 
of ecclesiastical life and legislation within the limits of his administration of 
the state. But, if that ‘symphony’ became troubled by discord, if the 
Emperors attempted to impose on the Church dogmatic directions, which 
sometimes were heresies (Arianism, Iconoclasm), then the Church thought 
itself persecuted, and the real nature of its connection with the state became 
manifest; for Caesaro-papism was never a dogma. Still, the Church 
attached much importance to its alliance with the state, in so far as state 
was of use to Church and as the existence of a crowned head for the entire 
Orthodox world —the Orthodox Emperor — was considered one of the 
Church’s essential attributes. . . . 

At the time of the fall of Byzantium, the Orthodox Emperor was suc- 
ceeded by the Russian Tsar, who had put on the Byzantine crown and 
considered himself as the direct successor of the Orthodox Empire... 
The Orthodox Church always wished to influence the power of the state as 
much as possible, but from within and not from without [our italics]. The 
Roman theory of two powers, according to which the Pope instituted 
monarchs by anointing and deposed them by excommunication — accord- 
ing to which he was thus supreme dispenser of all political authority — has 
never existed in Orthodoxy. 


We may fairly conclude from this and from other evidence that al- 


though the Orthodox Church has always regarded the Emperor as 
under God, it has never claimed that he was under the Church. In this 
it has differed from the Western Church where the Papacy made the 
highly questionable deduction that because the head of the State is 
under God, therefore he is under the Church and under the Pope, its 
earthly head. The importance of these facts for the right interpretation 
of present day conditions will appear later. 


The traditional outlook of Russian Churchmen did not include the 
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work in this way. Even in the seventeenth century we learn (Paul 
Miliukov, Outlines of Russian Culture, Part I, p. 129): “To the direct 
question submitted by the Government — what was the Tsar’s authority 
and should everybody, particularly the local bishops and the Patriarch, 
obey the reigning sovereign as their only superior? — the Oecumenical 
Patriarchs, who had -condemned Nikon, gave a very guarded answer: 
“The Tsar is lord only of political affairs; the Patriarch must obey him 
in all political decisions.” ’ 

It would perhaps have been embarrassing for the Patriarchs to have 
said that the Patriarch need not obey the Tsar in political matters, but 
even so we may note the absence of any qualification in the political 
obedience which has been required. No word about justice or righteous- 
ness is to be found, and the form in which the question was put is 
revealing. 

The seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries did nothing to 
counteract this attitude on the part of the Russian Church. On the 
contrary the development of events was calculated to silence criticism of 
the State while at the same time making it the mouthpiece of the Govern- 
ment in many matters. There is no need here to retell the history of the 
abolition of the Patriarchate by Peter the Great, and the substitution for 
the Patriarch of the Holy Governing Synod together with the growth of 
the power of its Chief Procurator, the personal representative of the 
Tsar. The fact should not however be overlooked that the Russian 
Church played an important part in the life of the people before the 
revolution. Its priests were key persons in the villages both in education 
and in its social life. The Russian Church fulfilled a task parallel to that 
undertaken by the Churches of the West, the provision of educational 
and social facilities, before the State recognized its responsibilities in 
these fields. 

Nor should it be forgotten that during the years between 1905 and 
the revolution important Churchmen were working for reform in the 
Church which would restore its independence and status. The Sobor of 
1917 achieved many of their aims, but they were swept away in practice 
by the subsequent Bolshevik triumph. 

There was therefore co-operation in practice combined with an 
absence of theoretical distinction which resulted in the Russian Church 
becoming to all intents and purposes an agent of the Russian State in 
many of its activities. The clergy were largely at the mercy of the civil 
service which ran Church affairs while ‘the humility of the upper and 
leading stratum of the clergy, as displayed before the supreme power 
and its representative, the Chief Procurator of the Holy Synod, re- 
mained a characteristic of the Russian regime up to the Revolution of 
1917’ (Miliukov, op. cit., p. 135). 
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THE PRESENT DAY 

There is no need to dwell on the attitude of Communists to the 
Church. A good summary of the general attitude is provided by an 
article by F. N. Oleshchuk in November 1949: ‘Lenin insisted that the 
Communist Party must carry on active propaganda aimed at exposing 
anti-scientific religious ideology. The Bolshevik Party has always been 
irreconcilable towards all kinds of bourgeois ideological influences on 
the proletariat. ...’ 

One of the first acts of a Communist Government when it comes to 
power is to bring about the separation of Church and State. By this 
means the Church is stripped of any privileges it possesses, and the 
effect of subsequent legislation is to remove its property and other 
belongings. No-one with a knowledge of Communist Governments 
would be so naive as to think that separation meant that the State would 
decline to use the Church if it thought it useful to do so. Present events 
should clear away any doubts on the subject. The long-term objectives 
of a Communist Government do not preclude all kinds of relationships 
as temporary expedients: these may range from extreme hostility to 
extreme collaboration. 

We come then to the present situation, when the Russian Church has 
had to adapt a Church/State theory worked out in a Christian Empire 
to an atheist State. 

There are few reliable documents to provide a guide to the Church’s 
attitude, or to the motives which lay behind it, but the main trends are 
laid down in the utterances of Patriarch Tikhon in 1923, in the 
famous declaration of Metropolitan Sergei in 1927 and in the letter 
opposing it issued by the bishops imprisoned in Solovetsk in the same 
year. 

The line taken by the Metropolitan is expanded in The Truth about 
Religion in Russia published in 1942, where he stresses the whole- 
hearted collaboration of the Church with the State, while admitting that 
the Church regrets that the State should be atheist. In his introduction 
to that book, Metropolitan Sergei takes his stand firmly on canon law: 
‘In our external position of impotence all we could do was to rely on the 
moral force of canon law, which in former times more than once saved 
the Church from collapse.’ The position of Eastern Christendom under 
Turkish domination of course afforded a ready parallel. 

The canonical position of Orthodoxy towards non-Christian rulers is 
laid down in “The Canon Law of the Orthodox Church’ by Milas, 
Bishop of Zara. The Twenty-fourth Apostolic Canon prescribes 
punishment for anyone who shows the slightest disobedience to the Head 
of the State, no matter what creed the Head of the State professes. The 
Church can rebuke, but it must endure if its rebukes go unheeded. 
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The Church’s mission on earth is to convert everyone to the true faith 
by spiritual, not material means. If, in this or that State, ephemeral 
material well-being is regarded as the end of men, high ideals about 
eternity are neglected, worldly and political laws are set against universal 
ecclesiastical truths, then in such a case there cannot be that close co- 
operation between Church and State and that unity which is essential for 
the good of the world, and their relations are governed by day to day 
circumstances. 


Some will say that the Church has no right to exist at all in the modern 
Soviet State, and that if it were a true Church all its clergy would be 
martyrs. This view does not concern us here since we are examining the 
attitude of the Church leaders and clergy who did not and do not take 
this view. Yet many of them have suffered exile in Siberia and various 
other disabilities undergone by those whom the regime does not trust or 
favour. These leaders have not succeeded in escaping martyrdom 
(except in its extreme form of loss of life), and there is no evidence that 
they have made or do make any attempt to avoid it now, so far as their 
duties as Christian ministers are concerned. Their experiences may, 
however, have convinced them that their work as priests is more 
important to the Church than an opposition which may lead to en- 
forced residence in Siberia and consequent deprivation of the Sacra- 
ments for their people. 

In recent years the Church of Russia has been associated with the 
Communist regime in a number of activities. The most obvious of 
these is the Peace Campaign in which Church leaders of all denomina- 
tions have played prominent roles. The Metropolitan Nikolai Krutit- 
sky, the second hierarch of the Russian Orthodox Church, is chairman 
of the Moscow Peace Committee and is an important figure in the whole 
movement. 

The Russian Church has also resumed certain activities which have 
long been impossible for it, in particular those connected with foreign 
Orthodox Churches. Traditional links have been renewed by personal 
visits to the Churches of the Eastern Mediterranean and elsewhere, and 
in relation to the Orthodox Churches in Communist countries the 
Russian Orthodox Church occupies a commanding position. This 
attempt to regain its old position of influence among the Orthodox 
Churches of the world has undoubtedly had the approval of the Soviet 
Government, though there is nothing in these ecclesiastical activities 
which is not natural from an ecclesiastical point of view, quite apart from 
political questions. 

Of all the events since the war the most important and striking 
in which the Russian Orthodox Church has played a leading part was 
the Conference of the Heads of the Autocephalous Orthodox Churches, 
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held in Moscow in July 1948. The official accounts of this Conference 
have been published in Russian and French, and the major portions of 
these accounts have now been translated from the Russian into English 
and published for private circulation as a reproduced manuscript. 

The Conference itself was of considerable importance, and much 
could be written about its status and significance, but this is beyond the 
scope of this article. The reports of the Conference are important for 
another reason, namely for the fact that they reveal the attitudes of the 
Russian Orthodox Church to a number of the questions which have 
been considered above. 

The most interesting document on the general relation and attitude of 
the Church authorities towards the State is the statement of Archpriest 
Gregory Razumovsky. This priest was entrusted by his superiors with 
the preparation of a study on the subject of the World Council of 
Churches, which was one of the main topics to be discussed at the 
Conference. On this study were based the resolutions which expressed 
the Conference’s absolute refusal to associate itself with the World 
Council of Churches. 

One would have thought that such a study would have been received 
as the individual effort of one man, and treated accordingly in the Con- 
ference. There is no evidence of any formal authority or approval hav- 
ing been given to Fr. Razumovsky’s document by the Russian Orthodox 
Church. Yet it is evident from the course of the discussion that his 
account was taken to represent the official views of his Church. 

The prominent part which Fr. Razumovsky played in the discussion 
also suggests that his role is in reality greater than that of merely pro- 
viding a preparatory document for the Conference to consider. His 
interventions and speeches leave the impression that he was guiding and 
controlling the discussion quite as much as the chairman, the Metro- 
politan of Leningrad. 

In the course of the discussion there are one or two points where it is 
plainly stated that Fr. Razumovsky’s statement is the official view of the 
Russian Church. For example the Metropolitan Elijah asked: ‘Has the 
book of Archpriest Razumovsky been published in French, English and 
other languages? Has this book about the oecumenical movement been 
sent to the countries which may be interested in this movement and 
which may not be aware of the point of view of the Russian Orthodox 
Church? I myself consider that it is quite essential to do this because 
all should know the opinion of the Orthodox Church on this question’ 
(p. 225 English translation). And a moment later: 

Archpriest G. Razumovsky: ... But at the moment how can the Russian 
Orthodox Church enforce its views abroad if they are not co-ordinated 
with all the other Orthodox Churches? The Russian Orthodox Church 
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has for this reason precisely invited you to a consultation on this question. 

Chairman: The point is that here we are expressing the point of view of 
our Russian Church,* while the Conference as such must express the opinion 
of the entire Orthodox Church.... 


Part of the discussion about participation in the work of the World 
Council of Churches was specifically concerned with that part of its 
work known as the ‘Life and Work’ tradition. This part of the World 
Council’s work was that dealing particularly with common Christian 
action in social and political matters so as to make Christian influence 
more effective in the world. The idea of participating in such discus- 
sions came under Fr. Razumovsky’s lash for reasons which will be 
considered in a moment. The only attempt which was made in the 
Committee to withstand Fr. Razumovsky’s point of view came from 
Mr. van Epenheizen, a Dutch Orthodox layman, who had come from 
Holland to represent its small Orthodox group at the Conference. It is 
in the debate which he caused that some of the most illuminating 
passages occur. 


Mr. van Epenheizen: Fr. Gregory has said that we must completely separate 
ourselves from the oecumenical movement’ while it concerns itself with 
social-political questions . . . There is the principle that faith without works 
is dead. For this reason we must concern ourselves not only with theo- 
logical questions but also social ones. 

Archpriest G. Razumovsky: In this precisely lies the temptation of the 
oecumenical movement... . 

My opinion is that the Lord God has left it to the State to be concerned 
with the social-economic questions and that the State will have to give an 
answer to God as to whether it has satisfied the demands of purely human 
justice, while the role of the Church is to lead the flock and to help it to 
move towards the Kingdom of God. In the Kingdom of God is truth, 
while in the social-economic questions there is justice. I want to draw your 
attention to the contrast between these two conceptions. 

I want to draw a distinction and make more precise the difference be- 
tween the truth of God, which is the goal of the Church, and that justice 
which is the goal of the State. 

Imagine to yourselves that I am working in a State, receive pay and 
insist on receiving all that is due to me according to law. This will serve as 
an example that I, or those who are helping me, are striving to be just. But 
the truth of God would be fulfilled by those Christian wrestlers of the 
spirit who could, for instance, say: I am entitled to something according 
to the law, but I have no authority to demand it; if God sends it, Glory be 
to God! In this case we have the truth of God towards which the Church 
should strive. The Church calls for sacrifice in love: ‘Sacrifice ye one to 
1 Our italics. 


2 The phrase ‘oecumenical movement’ refers to the general movement of Christian 
co-operation over the last fifty years. 
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another’. For this reason I cannot draw an analogy between the struggle 
for justice and that truth of God towards which the Church struggles. 
The path of the Orthodox Church must ascend towards heaven and not 
sink its roots in the earth. 


These words seem plainly to indicate that justice is considered only 
in the sense of personal justice, getting one’s rights — one might say. 
There is no evidence here of the conception of justice as a weapon of 
God for the protection of the rights of other people, at least not in any 
sense which concerns the Church. It is implied that the State will have 
to answer — presumably to God — for its discharge of duty or failure to 
establish justice, but it is a sphere cut off from the sphere of grace in 
which alone the Church operates. This point of view has striking 
resemblances to the Lutheran theory of the two realms, one the realm of 
grace, the other of the world. The two do not overlap and are quite 
distinct, and the principles of the one must not be applied to the other. 

The general attitude is further elucidated in the conclusion of Fr. 
Razumovsky’s paper. Note the following passage: ‘The power is given 
(i.e. to the Church) only to teach, to teach the peoples, and not their 
governors, and to teach only that which Christ has ordained. This is 
quite different from denouncing or criticizing the governors of the 
people, which is not ordained in the commandments of Christ, neither 
is it shown in the example of his life. Even during his trial Christ did 
not reproach Pilate with being unjust but confirmed the fact that he 


had the power to judge Him, which was given to Pilate from on high. 
Place is given to the truth of God and not to human justice.’ The 
passage continues: 


If a State demands something (material) from a citizen, whether he is a 
Christian or not, he must do it; and if he can criticize the demands of the 
State as a citizen, he is not empowered by Christ to do this, as a Christian, 
and he is not answerable to God for his passivity. On the contrary, the 
defence of one’s material and civil rights as against the State on the basis of 
Christian principles must be considered speculation on religion, in a word 
true pharisaism. 

The Church as an institution in relation to the State can only exercise well- 
meaning co-operation, in so far as Church and State work upon the same 
material, upon the same indissoluble complex, but the State works pre- 
dominantly in relation to the body and the Church in relation to the spirit 
and the soul exclusively (p. 173). 


Fr. Razumovsky concluded this section of his paper as follows: 


Our Russian Orthodox Church can now quietly concern herself exclu- 
sively with leading people spiritually towards the kingdom of God and need 
not spend strength or time in participating in the oecumenical movement. 
Is this not the true freedom of our Church in Christ, that our State has 
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completely and fully taken upon itself the heavy burden of achieving 
social justice, precisely on a basis which resembles so closely the ‘Christian’ 
teaching expounded above? 

Our whole multi-national people in actual fact is already participating in 
the oecumenical movement, because it is striving to accomplish in life 
exactly those social principles which are put forward in the oecumenical 
catechism quoted above. There is only one difference: in our country they 
are not proclaimed as ‘Christian’ principles, because above all else we hate 
falsehood. 


One is tempted to examine in detail the false conceptions which are 
held about the oecumenical movement, and to show the inadequacy of 
this approach, but that is the task of others. What is immediately 
obvious is the enormous gap which exists in the thinking of Christians 
of East and West. To many Western Christians such words as those we 
have quoted would be branded without hesitation as disingenuous and 
dishonest. But such an accusation would be unjustified. The West still 
does not realize either the immense difference of mental approach in 
Russian Christians, or the pattern of their thinking in recent years. 

The last paragraph of the quotation above leads one to see how the 
initiative of social and economic reform in Eastern Europe has been 
plucked from the hands of Christians and acquired by the Communists. 
It is not hard to understand how in a land where all the social ideals are 
proclaimed as the prerogative of a State which is avowedly anti-religious, 
the Church must leave that field entirely, whether it wants to do so in its 
heart of hearts or not. In the case of the Russian Orthodox Church 
there was already a historical background which would encourage it to 
do so. 

The situation then seems to be that the Church has accepted and 
rationalized the conditions in which it has to live. The Church as an 
institution is benevolently neutral as regards the State, and can only co- 
operate. Its own activities are exclusively spiritual and do not directly 
impinge on the field of the State which is, so to speak, in another dimen- 
sion. Nor can Christians act in that field as Christians, for their activi- 
ties as Christians belong wholly to the other dimension. Presumably 
these two dimensions meet in God but not in this world. 

As individuals then Christians act in two separated compartments. 
As Christians they pursue the life of grace and spiritual development; 
as citizens they do their best to support the State and to be as patriotic 
as other citizens. In this they fulfil the words of Metropolitan Sergius in 
1927 that Christians would show themselves to be more exemplary 
citizens than others. 

Examples of this dualism are found constantly in the Fournal of the 
Moscow Patriarchate in the articles of the Metropolitan Nikolai Krutit- 
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sky. On the one hand it contains his articles on ‘peace’ in accordance 
with the usual Soviet pattern, though somewhat more restrained than 
most. Yet even he has unfortunate lapses into the jargon which refers to 
those with whom peace is to be assured as ‘bloody warmongers’ and 
such like. Side by side with these articles are the sermons which he has 
preached. Anything further away in spirit could not be imagined. They 
are very devout, traditional, spiritual sermons of an excellent type, and 
no doubt reflect his real and deep personal religion. 

The first duty of the West is to understand that Russian Christians 
look at things differently. Westerners may still legitimately feel that 
they must take a different point of view, and they may hold that the 
Russian Orthodox are mistaken. But even if Christians of the West take 
a different view there is still the possibility that the Russian Orthodox 
Church may be right in the conditions in which it must live. 

In The Truth about Religion in Russia Metropolitan Sergei wrote: 
“The simple Orthodox people . . . is inclined to see in the change that 
has taken place not persecution, but rather a return to apostolic times 
when the Church and its servants followed their true path, to which 
indeed they were called by Christ, and looked on Holy Orders not as a 
profession among other worldly professions, providing a means of liveli- 
hood, but as the following of Christ’s call.’ ‘These words reveal a con- 
ception of the Church as poor and humble, consisting of patriotic 
Christian citizens. Recent developments have diverged from this ideal, 
for Church leaders today have a prominent position which involves 
costly ceremonial and entertainment. 

These ideas of the Metropolitan Sergei were formulated in other 
conditions than those prevailing now, and may now be difficult to fit in 
with the demands of the authorities. Christians may find themselves in 
all kinds of circumstances but exactly how and to what extent the Church 
should adapt itself to alien regimes will remain a matter of dispute. 


HERBERT WADDAMS 


SHORT-TERM CREDIT IN THE USSR: SOME POST-WAR 
PROBLEMS 


THE study of current Soviet financial practice has been considerably 
facilitated by the recent publication of two works on the credit system. 
The slighter of the two, Denezhnoye Obrashcheniye i Kredit SSSR 
(Currency Circulation and Credit in the USSR), by A. D. Gusakov and 
I. A. Dymshits (under the general editorship of V. K. Sitnin), Gos- 
finizdat, 1951, 308 pp, is a general textbook for use both by practical 
workers of financial and credit institutions and by students in economic 
institutes, in connection with the standard course on this subject. 
Weightier (and less concise) is Organizatsia i Planirovaniye Kredita v 
SSSR (The Organization and Planning of Credit in the USSR), by 
M. M. Usoskin (edited by V. M. Batyrev), Gosfinizdat, 1951, 456 pp. 
It has been approved by the Ministry of Higher Education of the USSR 
as a textbook for use in economic higher educational institutes and 
faculties, and aims at setting out both the principles on which the credit 
system is organized and enough practical material ‘for the preparation 
of highly-qualified economists in credit’ (p. 4).! Both books were 
published in 15,000 copies, at the end of 1951. 

They present in a fairly systematic way a large amount of material 
on the Soviet financial system already available in pre-war textbooks, 
articles, and collections of decrees. Gusakov and Dymshits devote about 
half of their text to a historical account of the development of the credit 
system in Russia from the 1890s to the present day (pp. 44-185); and 
the remainder to an outline of the present structure of the credit and 
currency system (pp. 186-304). Usoskin’s book, the title of which is a 
misnomer (it was prepared for the specialized course on short-term 
credit (p. 3) and deals exclusively with this subject), gives a general 
account of the structure of circulating capital (working capital) (ch. I), of 
its division between the ‘own resources’ of enterprises and bank credit 
(ch. II), of the organization of ‘cashless’ accounting (ch. V), and of the 
resources of the State Bank (ch. III). This serves as a background to the 
detailed analysis of the organization of short-term credit, considered 
both by purposes (for stocks, for seasonal expenditures, and for accounts 
between enterprises — chs. IV, VI-VIII) and by the branches of the 
economy to which these credits are given (industry, transport, agricul- 
ture, procurement organizations, and trade — chs. X-XIII). A special 


1 In a review in Sovetskaya Kniga, 1952, no. 10, reference is made to a 1947 edition 
of this work. A still earlier edition of the first part, under the title Osnovy Kreditovania 
i Raschotov (Foundations of Crediting and Accounts) was published in 1939 (reviewed 
in Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1940, no. 2, pp. 109-11). 
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chapter (ch. IX), and sub-sections in other chapters (pp. 25-32, 81-86, 
183-9, 213-7, 246-8), deal with the planning of credit. 

But as well as being handy compilations of material already available 
(though their usefulness in this respect is marred in both cases by the 
absence of an index), these books also contain much new information on 
post-war changes in the Soviet short-term credit system. It is this new 
material which I shall discuss here after setting out the background of 
previous developments. 


At the time of the October Revolution the Bolsheviks had no ready- 
made scheme for the inter-relationship between the finances of the 
nationalized and co-operative sectors of the economy and the central 
state financial mechanism. Should state economic enterprises be 
financially indistinguishable from such services as education, public 
health, and defence — i.e. should all their receipts pass directly to the 
central exchequer and all their payments be made from a central state 
account in accordance with an approved budget estimate? Or should 
they be on the contrary autonomous syndicalist units with their own 
financial resources, spending their income as they wish, and expanding 
production on the basis of any profit they might make? Or should 
features of both these systems be combined? 

It is obvious that the financial organization of enterprises depended 
on political and economic decisions on the degree of centralization 
needed, and not vice versa. Thus in the civil war period, when central- 
ization of all resources and institutions was militarily essential in view of 
the low level of production, all the financial resources of state-owned 
enterprises were placed on a central state account, and attempts were 
made to turn the budget into a complete balance sheet of the income and 
expenditure of the whole economy.* In the first years of NEP, on the 
other hand, the introduction of ‘economic accounting’ (khozraschot) 
gave considerable financial independence to state-owned industrial 
enterprises. They were taken off the state budget, and given the right 
to spend the income from the sale of their products on maintaining and 
extending their output.* Their financial activities were influenced by 
the price and credit policy and production programmes of the state, but 
were largely subject only to indirect control from the centre. 

However, with the beginning of the expansion of industry above the 
pre-war level, enterprises became more dependent upon bank credits 
and budgetary grants for the achievement of their plans. A new pattern 

2 See decree of SNK RSFSR, March 4th, 1919 ‘O Finansirovanii Gosudarstvennykh 
Predpriatii’ (Sbornik Dekretov o Finansakh 1917-1920, 1920, p. 183). 

’ The stages by which khozraschot was introduced from August 1921 onwards are 


summarized in V. P. Dyachenko, ed., Sovetskiye Finansy v pervoy Faze Razvitia 
Sovetskovo Gosudarstva, I, 1947, pp. 218-26. 
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of interconnection between the state machine and industry emerged on 
an ad hoc basis, with bank and budgetary controls as the main levers of 
centralized influence. But there was no proper delimitation of function 
between the various banks; there was no co-ordinated short-term 
credit system (commercial credit, not centrally controlled, was per- 
mitted); and there was no overall credit plan to complement the annual 
budget as a joint chart of centralized state financial activity. 

As large-scale industrialization of the economy got under way it be- 
came necessary to establish a unified system of state financial relation- 
ship with industry. As early as 1928 a general delimitation of functions 
between the various banks had by and large put short-term credit for 
the day-to-day needs of enterprises in the hands of the State Bank, while 
long-term credit and budget grants for capital investment and similar 
purposes were henceforth given via the specialized banks.‘ In 1931-32 
this pattern of bank crediting was consolidated; and all forms of com- 
mercial credit were abolished. At the same time something approaching 
a unified system of enterprise finance was instituted.’ The enterprise 
was left a sufficient amount of circulating capital for its normal needs 
(as measured by a system of norming used throughout the economy), 
enough to give it some measure of operative independence. But it was 
not able to meet large unplanned expenses from its own resources, which 
were deliberately kept down in order to avoid wastage and inefficiency. * 


“See statute of TsIK and SNK SSSR, June 15th, 1927 (Collection of Decrees, 
No. 364/1927), ‘O Printsipakh Postroyenia Kreditnoi Sistemy’; and the ‘Osnovniye 
Polozhenia o Banke dolgosrochnovo Kreditovania Promyshlennosti i i Elektrokhozyai- 
stva SSSR’, June 27th, 1928 (Collection of Decrees, 387/1928). 

5 The main decrees on the credit reform were January ist, 1930 ‘O Kreditnoi Re- 
forme’ (by TsIK and SNK, Collection of Decrees, 98/1930); January 14th, 1931 ‘O 
Merakh Uluchshenia Praktiki Kreditnoi Reformy’ (SNK, ibid., 52/1931); March 20th, 
1931 (SNK SSSR, ibid., 166/1931); July 23rd, 1931 ‘Ob oborotnykh Sredstvakh . 
(STO, ibid., 282/1931; ’and May sth, 1932 ‘Ob Organizatsii petsialnykh Bankov 
Dolgosrochnykh Vlozhenii’ (TsIK and SNK, ibid., 191/1932). 

® Professor Cairncross (Listener, October 23rd, 1952, p. 685) suggests that ‘wherever 
factories are held to a rigid programme they will hoard everything they can — labour, 
materials, and even finished goods — to be able to guarantee delivery to schedule’. In 
Soviet practice however, such hoarding is made difficult by the system of norming 
mentioned above: enterprises are allotted in their financial plans resources sufficient 
for both permanent stocks of so many days’ supply of each main material (fixed 
separately for each material) and seasonal stocks (provided by short-term credit) — 
but not sufficient for large excess stocks. Usoskin points out that ‘the accumulation of 
stocks not foreseen by the plan creates financial difficulties in the enterprise’ (p. 27). 
It should be noted, however, that while the overall total of stocks is fixed the enter- 
prise can ‘within the general sum of its own circulating capital temporarily increase or 
reduce the size of the separate types of stocks, if this is called for by the course of 
fulfilment of the plan’ (p. 32). The effectiveness of this system is limited by the fact 
that a number of norms at present in use are out of date (see below, p. 22). 

Professor Cairncross further argues that ‘it needed no first-hand corroboration to 
know that hoarding, either of labour or of materials, goes on in Russia. How else could 
a factory beat its own programme by 20 or even 80 per cent? And how else could a 
motor car factory claim to change over to a new model without loss of production?’ 
In fact, as Usoskin reminds us, stocks for such purposes as Professor Cairncross 
mentions are held not by the enterprise, but by the procurement, supply, and sale 
organizations, and are made available to enterprises by credits from the State Bank ‘for 
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Its temporary needs (for seasonal and emergency supplies, and on 
goods despatched but not yet paid for) were met by short-term credits 
from the State Bank. The overall planning of circulating capital was 
thus made possible because, inter alia, 

(a) the financial plans of enterprises, embodying all major changes in 
the use of their resources, were subject to confirmation by higher 
bodies (and also in connection with the levying of deductions from 
profits and turnover tax); 

(5) higher bodies, within strictly controlled limits, had the right to re- 
distribute surplus circulating capital which had accumulated in enter- 
prises subordinate to them; 

(c) the State Bank controlled short-term credit on a national scale 
through the now unified Credit Plan, which together with the Budget 
and the Cash Plan became the main operative programmes for the over- 
all planning of the financial resources of the economy. 

In spite of difficulties and serious mistakes in the first years after 1931, 
the system succeeded in combining short-term credit with the ‘own 
circulating capital’ of enterprises in such a way as to enable a closer 
regulation of financial resources (necessitated by the transition from a 
partially-planned to a more fully-planned economy) without the rigidity 
and bureaucracy which would be inherent in a system like that of the 
civil war period. 

So much is familiar ground.’ But while the weaknesses in the pre- 
war organization of circulating capital and the tentative attempts to 
overcome them were well-publicized in the Soviet economic press in 
1938-40, they are much less well-known among English readers. And 
material on recent post-war trends in the development of the credit 
system had not been available in anything but a scattered form to 
students of the Soviet financial system outside the USSR until the 
publication of the two books under review. 

7 Accounts in English of the organization of the credit system in the 1930s may be 
found in Baykov, The Development of the Soviet Economic System, 1947, pp. 400-16; 


Dobb, Soviet Economic Development since 1917, 1948, pp. 367-8, 379-82; and Arnold, 
Banks, Credit, and Money in Soviet Russia, 1937, pp. 345ff- 





temporary needs’. Cases mentioned by Usoskin (pp. 189-93) in which credits for 
stocks above the norm are given include a change in the production programme, over- 
fulfilment of the plan, and hold-ups in sales due to the failure of purchasers to pay on 
time. Thus provision is made to meet the points raised by Professor Cairncross with- 
out enterprises needing to resort to hoarding. 

This system can of course operate successfully only if (a) the amount of circulating 
capital at the disposal of enterprises is not great enough to enable enterprises to h 
on a large scale (and not too small to permit of adequate normal stocks), and (6) ade- 
quate stocks are available centrally for use by enterprises when the plan is ove: 
or changed. If either of these conditions is not fulfilled, overstocking may tend to 
occur. (References to overstocking in the post-war transition period will be found in 
Bulletin on Soviet Economic Development, University of Birmingham, 1952, no. 7, 
PP. 4-5). 
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Some pre-war weaknesses still remain. Thus in 1939 complaints were 
made in Soviet economic literature that the norms in use for planning 
stocks held by enterprises were confused and out of date;* and Usoskin 
still writes that ‘in a number of cases general norms of stocks fixed as 
long ago as 1931 are still in force’; and that various chief administrations 
and trusts have fixed different norms for the same types of stocks for 
enterprises in similar conditions (p. 27). Similarly he repeats pre-war 
complaints that some chief administrations illegally remove part of the 
circulating capital of enterprises subordinated to them, leading to finan- 
cial difficulties for the enterprise concerned and weakening khozraschot 
(he adds that the State Bank supervises the redistribution of circulating 
capital by chief administrations, in order to prevent this happening) 
(Pp. 32). 

But in other respects important improvements, or the beginnings of 
improvements, are described by Usoskin and Gusakov and Dymshits. 
Of these, three have been selected here as of special interest:the in- 
creased velocity of payments turnover between enterprises, the use of 
short-term credit as a means of bank ‘control by the ruble’ in industry 
and trade, and the better planning of credit. 


I 


In the pre-war period payments between enterprises were a weak link 
in the financial system. It was not merely that the credits by the State 
Bank to sellers (to cover the period between the despatch of goods and 
the falling due of payment) were unplanned, except as a total sum for 
the whole economy (this is still the case). Bad debts were widespread, 
and payments turnover as a whole was considered to be too slow.° 

Debts between enterprises continue to cause difficulties: Usoskin 
writes (p. 24) that ‘the struggle with illegal . . . indebtedness is one of 
the most important tasks of the credit system and of economic organiza- 
tions in increasing the velocity of resources’. 

But the system of payment has been speeded up. During the 1930s 
attempts were made to institute various forms of clearing accounts, 
cancelling out mutual payments due between enterprises. Such mutual 
cancellations of debts now take place both within a branch of the 
economy, and between branches; in some cases they involve only enter- 
prises in the same locality, in others they are inter-regional or even 
cover the whole USSR; they vary greatly in complexity. The main 
forms in use at present are: 

(a) a simple cancellation of debts between two organizations in a 
single transaction; 


8 e.g. V. Batyrev, Problemy Ekonomtki, 1939, no. 5. 
® See e.g. Batyrev, op. cit. 
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(6) a group cancellation of debt between several organizations in a 
single transaction (of considerable importance in accounts within a 
town or with enterprises in the same ministry); 

(c) periodical cancellation of debt between two organizations per- 
manently engaged in mutual transactions. In this case each enterprise 
keeps an ‘account of mutual debts’ with the other, on which the net 
payment due is made via the bank at least twice a month. These 
accounts are subject to systematic check by the State Bank; 

(d) the most important of the mutual accounts are those carried out 
through permanent Bureaux of Mutual Accounts (referred to here as 
BVR — Byuro Vzaimnykh Raschotov), set up under the State Bank and 
involving groups of enterprises. There are now some six hundred 
BVR, embracing 35 per cent of the total payments of the country (data 
for third quarter of 1951), as against 108 (in 1939) involving only 11 per 
cent of the total payments turnover (1940) (Gusakov and Dymshits, 
pp. 182, 241; Usoskin, pp. 121, 151-2). 

The main principles on which BVR are organized are as follows: 

(a) they are set up and dissolved only with the permission of the 
management of the State Bank; 

(b) only current payments for operational purposes pass through the 
BVR, not capital investment and repair; 

(c) all enterprises participating in a BVR keep a litsevoy schet (an 
individual account) with it on which all payments due to and from the 
other members of the BVR with the enterprise concerned are registered. 
The State Bank cancels all mutual debts once every seven (or every ten) 
days, and sends to each debtor member an account of the net payment 
due from him; 

(d) enterprises unable to pay at once are given a ten-day credit by the 
bank but may be excluded from the BVR if their debts to the bank are 
overdue for more than 20 successive days; 

(e) a minimum of 35 per cent of all payments passing through the 
BVR must be mutually cancelled (if the percentage of cancellation falls 
below this the BVR may be dissolved — in practice cancellations average 
50 per cent of turnover). 

There are considerable variations in the form of BVR used in different 
industries. The coal industry for example has BVRs organized on the 
basis of its local trusts, involving all the enterprises within the trusts 
(mines, transport departments, housing departments, sale and purchase 
offices, etc.). In ferrous metallurgy, each BVR includes one or two large 
works and the enterprises linked to them. The chemical and engineering 
industries have centralized BVRs in Moscow covering the whole of the 
branch concerned, and sometimes certain enterprises of allied branches 
in addition. Other industries (e.g. oil, food) have both local and cen- 
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tralized BVRs (Usoskin, pp. 323-4). In rail transport there are local 
BVRs involving offices, depots, etc. of the same line; regional BVRs 
including lines of the same direction (e.g. for the railways of the west); 
and a central BVR in Moscow (Usoskin, p. 336). 

Clearly the State Bank plays an important role in the successful 
establishment of these bureaux, both in the correct selection and group- 
ing of enterprises and in ensuring that only those enterprises are in- 
cluded whose financial resources are sufficiently well organized to enable 
the payments machinery to work efficiently. Usoskin holds that the 
State Bank should extend the system of BVRs further; he suggests, for 
example, that inter-branch BVRs should be set up in the major indus- 
trial districts (p. 451), and that inter-regional BVRs are not sufficiently 
developed in the food and textile industries (p. 324). 

It may be objected that the BVRs, while speeding up payments turn- 
over, have the effect of reducing the supervision by enterprises of the 
quality of the goods they purchase, in view of the fact that the right to 
refuse to accept goods loses most of its significance under the BVR 
accounting system. In fact the right to refuse to accept has in any case 
been largely nominal, owing to the shortness of the period in which 
the buyer may operate his right to refuse (before 1935 it was two days 
from the moment of despatch, and it is now three days), and to the 
introduction in 1936 of ‘tacit acceptance’ (otritsatelny aktsept) (i.e. the 
enterprise is taken as accepting the goods unless it actually refuses to do 


so; it does not have to submit a written agreement of acceptance). Only 
enterprises in the same locality, and those which have representatives 
with the producer, have in fact been able to exercise quality control via 
the right to refuse to accept, even without mutual accounting; the 
others have had to resort to the state arbitration organs with complaints 
concerning quality (cf. Usoskin, pp. 124-33). 


II 


A second major problem which received much attention in the years 
immediately before the war was the securing of an adequate financial 
supervision of industry via the State Bank. The periodic supervision of 
the finances of enterprises was already well catered for by the late 1930s, 
as a result of the setting up of the Administration of Inspection and 
Supervision of the People’s Commissariat of Finance in 1937, '* and of the 
post factum examination of the financial operation of enterprises carried 
out in making deductions to the budget from profits. Periodic inspec- 
tions have, incidentally, been extended since the war. 


10 Decree of TsIK and SNK, October 23rd, 1937, Finansovy i Khozyaistvenny 
er 1937, NOs. 29-30, pp. 3-4; statute of May oth, 1938 in ibid., 1938, no. 15, 
pp. 1ff. 
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But day-to-day supervision of the finances of enterprises, in order to 
disclose unused reserves and eliminate deficiencies, has been in a far less 
satisfactory condition. Methods of supervision need to be found 
which will enable violations of financial discipline to be quickly revealed, 
and which can be used to improve the working of enterprises. Further, 
supervision by the accounting apparatus of the enterprises must itself be 
closely linked with that of the financial and credit organs: this is possible 
only if these organs themselves have a material interest in the successful 
improvement of enterprise finance. 

In this respect the financial organs responsible for budgetary grants 
and receipts are not suitable instruments. Grants and deductions from 
profits are made only at intervals; and although the turnover tax was at 
first intended as a means of financial supervision (in addition to its 
main fiscal purpose), it has not proved satisfactory in this respect.? 
As is well known, the ‘control percentage’ imposed in branches of 
industry where the turnover tax has little fiscal importance was for the 
most part abolished with effect from January Ist, 1949. 

In pre-war years, day-to-day supervision by the State Bank was 
effective only in certain branches of the economy. Bank credits were 
given mainly for goods awaiting payment, for seasonal stocks, and for 
temporary needs. In heavy industry, on January Ist, 1938, credits 
amounted to only 5.7 per cent of total circulating capital as against 
46.5 per cent in the food industry.** By and large, day-to-day bank 
supervision was carried out only in those branches of industry where 
seasonal stocks, and therefore short-term credit, were important. 

In 1939 it was decided that in a group of engineering enterprises the 
State Bank should credit part of the constant expenses of production, in 
addition to temporary and seasonal expenses. The method in force at 
present, as described by Usoskin (pp. 286-90), is that the enterprises 
involved receive circulating capital up to the full amount of the norma- 
tive, but that a percentage of this sum (equal to 20 per cent of the 
normative for unfinished production and 50 per cent for finished goods'*) 
is deducted on to a special loan account which forms part of the state 
budget. From this the State Bank then credits the enterprises in accord- 
ance with the fulfilment of the plan. Thus a proportion of their normal 


11 This was already recognized before the war. ‘Fundamental weaknesses in the 
system of taxation have included...the absence of real financial supervision of 
economic organs paying low rates of tax (up to 1 per cent), although taxation of this 
kind was introduced solely in connection with the tasks of supervision’ (A. Gordin, 
Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1939, no. 6, p. 137). See also Bulletin no. 7, p. 20 (University 
of Birmingham). 

12 See article by Sitnin and Simkin in Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1940, no. 2, 
Pp. 21-32. 

13 In some enterprises a credit equal to 60 per cent of the normative for raw material, 
fuel, etc., replaces the percentages cited above. This credit is then passed on auto- 
matically to unfinished and finished production as the materials are used up. 
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expenditure is available only as a bank credit. This gives the State Bank 
a direct interest in their everyday operations. 

But according to Usoskin this method has not succeeded in bringing 
about as close a supervision of production by the State Bank as is 
desired. The credit for unfinished production is given on the basis of 
plan fulfilment in the previous month; the bank does not therefore have 
a sufficiently active effect on current production. It is given monthly, 
and therefore the bank has no incentive to check that the tempo of the 
production is even. Repayment is made monthly, and is not linked with 
the actual velocity of circulating capital in production. The credit on 
finished production, on the other hand, is given for the period of the 
planned velocity of turnover of this production, usually once in ten days, 
on the basis of actual sales in the previous period.'* Thus the two credits 
are not sufficiently linked: they are regulated in differing periods, and 
their size is decided independently. 

Both of the books under review favour the more complete form of 
crediting introduced as an experiment in a number of enterprises of 
heavy industry in early 1941, an overall credit on purchases of goods and 
materials. With this method, all payments for goods are made from a 
special account under the direct management of the State Bank. The 
enterprise makes equal planned payments into the account daily (or 
every two or three days) of its fixed share of the total payments; the 
remainder is credited by the State Bank. Every fifteen days the account 
is regulated by deductions to or from the ordinary account of the enter- 
prise so that the share of payments credited by the State Bank is equal to 
its planned share. Repayment to the bank is made from receipts on the 
ordinary account of the enterprise, in accordance with the cycle of 
production, and in fairly frequent instalments (e.g. every three days). 
This system is said to have several advantages: 

(a) payment by the enterprise to the special account is made in 
regular equal amounts irrespective of actual expenditure on goods — 
thus the irregular receipt of goods does not put the enterprise in financial 
difficulties; 

(b) the bank is able to ensure that the quarterly plan of the enterprise 
for the purchase of goods, etc., is not over-fulfilled; 

(c) since the enterprise pays off its debt to the bank in accordance with 
the actual fulfilment of its production programme, bank supervision is 
closely linked with the enterprise cycle of production. 

Usoskin states that this method of bank control (which according to 
Gusakov and Dymshits, p. 264, ‘is at present in use in an insignificant 
number of enterprises’) must be applied on a wide scale in heavy and 


i4 The bank gives not a 50 per cent but a 100 per cent credit on all production in 
excess of the plan. 
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other non-seasonal industry. He adds that ‘the further perfection of its 
technique and organization is necessary’ (pp. 290-2). 

This method of crediting is an application to industry of a method 
used in crediting agricultural products since 1935 (see Usoskin, ch. 
IV) and trade since 1936 (the account of trade crediting given below is 
based on Usoskin, pp. 195-7, 419-35, and Gusakov and Dymshits, 
pp. 179-80, 271-2). 


The method used for trade crediting was also based on the participa- 
tion of the trade organization in a share of all payments but was some- 
what differently organized.'* It has been modified in the post-war 
period. 

(1) During the war years, bank credits were given not for different 
periods for different types of goods, but for an average period for all 
goods. At the beginning of 1948 differentiated periods of crediting 
were re-introduced. Goods were divided into five main groups, and 
credit periods for each group were fixed not centrally, as before the 
war, but by the republican and provincial trade organizations, in con- 
junction with the offices of the State Bank.” To fix the credit periods, 
local data on the actual velocity of turnover for different goods were 
used in conjunction with the planned average index of the velocity 
of turnover. 


15 Its main features were as follows: 

(a) while in industry receipts pass to the ordinary account, in trade all receipts from 
the sale of goods were included in a special loan account; 

(b) in industry payments are made from the ordinary account to the special account 
(i) to cover the share of own resources in payment; (ii) to pay off State Bank credits. In 
trade, however, a fixed percentage of the receipts on the special account was trans- 
ferred to the ordinary account of the trade organization, where it was used to cover 
current expenses (wages, etc.); a further fixed percentage (say 30 per cent) of these 
receipts counted as being part of the circulating capital of the organization; and the 
remainder was used to pay off credits granted by the State Bank. (The turnover tax 
was also transferred to the ordinary account, and from it to the budget); 

(c) all payments for goods were made from the special account, State Bank credits 
being given where necessary, as in industry; 

(d) if in any fifteen-day period payments from the special account were greater than 
receipts, the proportion of the circulating capital to total payments was obviously less 
than its proportion to total receipts. Hence a transfer was made from the ordinary 
account to the special account to bring the percentage participation of the organization 
in payments up to the original percentage participation in receipts. The assumption was 
that in general payments and receipts would be equal in any fifteen-day period, and 
that therefore such transférs from the ordinary to the special account would not 
normally have to be made; 

(e) the repayment method was similar to that in industry. For each main group of 
goods, for each trade system, the government adopted a planned velocity of turnover. 
From these planned indices, the period in which purchases would be met by sales was 
calculated for each group of goods by the trade organization, and on this basis a 
‘calendar’ of repayments of credits given by the State Bank was drawn up.* Every 
fifteen days, the calendar was checked with actual repayments, and any deficiency was 
sought from the ordinary account of the organization. 

* In the example given in Usoskin, 7, XII, should read 7, I (p. 430, 1. 12 from 
bottom). 
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This system had the advantage that it did not discourage trade 
organizations from stocking goods with a longer ‘waiting time’ before 
sale (such as haberdashery, hats, perfumes, and tobacco), since credits 
for these goods were given for a longer period. But it also carried with 
it the disadvantage of complexity, and enabled trade organizations, it is 
said, to receive credits for stocks of bad quality and unpopular goods 
(on the accumulation of unsuitable stocks complaints have recently 
appeared in the Soviet press—e.g. in Pravda, April 20th, 1953). 
After four years of post-war experience, it has from the first quarter 
of 1953 been replaced by the previous system of crediting for an 
average period for all goods: it is argued that trade bodies will now be 
compelled to ‘study carefully the demand of the population and the 
correct delivery of goods’, and ‘to exercise constant pressure on indus- 
try to ensure the suppiy of goods smoothly and on time, and the im- 
provement of their quality and variety’ (Sovetskaya torgovlya, no. 1, 
1953, pp. 28-9). On the other hand, trading bodies now have a dis- 
incentive to stock slow-selling types of goods. It cannot be said that 
this aspect of trade crediting has been satisfactorily solved. 

(2) The assumption lying behind the method of regulating 
enterprise participation in payments that payment and receipts will 
usually be equal in a fifteen-day period (see note 15d) has not proved 
justified in practice, particularly at a time of expanding trade turnover 
and increased variety of goods. As a result, the adjustment every fifteen 
days of the actual to the planned share of the circulating capital of trade 
organizations in payments for goods was creating financial difficulties 
for the organizations, owing to the heavy deductions from their ordinary 
accounts. From the fourth quarter of 1951, the amount of enterprise 
capital involved in payments has therefore been reckoned as a fixed 
sum based on the quarterly plan, no readjustment being made every 
fifteen days. 

(3) Repayment of State Bank credits is made as before; but extended 
rights have been granted to trade organizations for special thirty-day 
credits to cover these repayments in cases where they cannot be made 
from current receipts owing to a temporary reduction in sales through 
causes outside the control of the organization. 


It has been possible to discuss here only the major changes in the 
short-term credit system dealt with in the two books. Of considerable 
interest also are the summary of special measures adopted during the 
post-war transition period (Gusakov and Dymshits, pp. 178-85),’* and 
the detailed account of current practice in the crediting of the timber 
industry (Usoskin, pp. 295-307), of local industry (pp. 325-32), of 


16 See Bulletin, no. 7, p. 21. 
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transport (pp. 332-9), of sale, purchase, trading and procurement organ- 
izations (pp. 317-25, 443-6, 373-416) and of agriculture (pp. 340-72). 


III 


Current practice in the preparation and use of the overall Credit 
Plan, the key document in the planning of short-term credit, is dis- 
cussed fairly fully in these books (Usoskin, ch. IX; Gusakov and Dym- 
shits, pp. 275-85). 

The degree of detail with which the credits are planned by the State 
Bank varies considerably with their purpose. The largest credit item, 
the ‘planned loans’, covers credits (mainly for seasonal needs) which 
are based directly on the material plan of production and supply, and 
can thus be planned in detail. The ‘credit demands’ (zayavky) presented 
by ministries and other government departments are checked in detail, 
and then included in the ‘table of planned loans’ (a supplement to the 
overall Credit Plan) under their appropriate ministry, with sub- 
division by purposes. Such detailed planning has not proved possible 
with the other credit items: loans both for temporary (unplanned) 
needs'’ and on goods in transit are at present planned only as a general 
undivided sum, on the basis of the indices (target figures) of the national 
economic plan. This is because the financial plans of enterprises, 
ministries, etc., do not show their requirements in these two kinds of 
credit: it is held that to calculate these requirements would be too com- 
plex a task. 

The income side of the Credit Plan, i.e. the resources at the disposal 
of the State Bank, is also planned in this rather general way. Usoskin 
states (p. 83) that the balances of the ordinary accounts of separate 
enterprises or even branches of the economy cannot be planned because 
their size is not fixed — there is no obligatory minimum sum which 
enterprises must keep on their accounts; and the money resources of 
enterprises are as a rule not ‘normed’. They can be planned only as an 
overall sum, on the basis of the indices of the national economic plan 
taken in conjunction with data on the size of the accounts at the begin- 
ning of the period. On the other hand, the current balances and reserves 
of the central and local budgets, and the reserves of the long-term credit 
banks (kept with the State Bank) and of the State Bank itself, can be 
calculated with a considerable degree of precision. 

The offices of the bank (at regional or republican level) and the local 
branches (at district level) do not participate in credit planning for 
industry of all-Union significance: it is stated that this is because the 
indices of material planning on which the Credit Plan is based are 


17 See footnote 6 above. 
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available only at all-Union level by the time the Credit Plan is drawn up. 
But the branches and offices in the course of the compilation of the plan 
examine the credit requirements of republican and local economy, of 
collective farms, of co-operatives, of trade organizations, and (for all 
enterprises in their area) for goods in transit; they also compile plans of 
the resources available to the State Bank from collective farm accounts, 
local budgets, and the municipal banks. 

After the Credit Plan has been adopted, the ‘planned loans’ are 
broken down into ‘credit limits’ by the ministries and chief administra- 
tions for each of their enterprises: these limits show for every enterprise 
the purpose for which the credit may be given. The non-planned loans 
are divided not between separate enterprises but between the branches 
and offices of the bank, on the basis of their own assessment of their 
requirements. The ‘credit limits’ for planned loans and the sum 
allotted to them for non-planned loans provide the operative basis for 
the fulfilment of the plan by the bank branches. 

The system of crediting outlined above does not differ radically from 
that of pre-war days.'* Usoskin is very aware that it is not perfect. In 
his view, the most important defect is that the plan does not show the 
total sum of credit turnover during the given period, but merely the 
balance of debit and credit of the bank at the end of each period (i.e. 
no credits issued and paid off during the period are shown, only the 
debts to the bank at both ends of the period); this ‘results from the 
present system of planning circulating capital’ (p. 257). ‘The planning 
of only the balances of credit cannot be considered as corresponding to 
the level of organization of credit which has been achieved, especially 
in view of the considerable growth of crediting on turnover [as distinct 
from on balances of stocks] and of payment credits’ (p. 258).** 

The Credit Plan does not of course distinguish between those credits 
which are given for cashless payments and those part or all of which may 
be used for cash payments, e.g. of wages. It does, however, include the 
net issue or withdrawal of currency during the period as one of its 
items. From the point of view of short-term credit, the Cash Plan, 
which shows the payments of cash from and to the bank during the 
period (primarily wages on the one hand, and receipts from trade on the 
other), is, as it were, a footnote explaining the currency issue item of the 


18 Compare for example I. M. Nusinov, Metodika Finansovovo Planirovania, 1937, 
chap. IV; L. P. Dyachenko, ed., Finansy i Kredit SSSR, 1938, pp. 408-11, 426-34; 
Yu. E. Shenger, Planirovaniye Finansov, 1940, chap. V. An account of credit planning 
published in the immediate post-war years may be found in Z. V. Atlas and E. Ya. 
Vregel, eds., Denezhnoye Obrashcheniye i Kredit SSSR, 1947, chap. X. 

19 He also refers to the ‘insufficient data’ available for planning the current accounts 
of collective farms (p. 86). Compare this with Nusinov’s (pre-war) comment that ‘the 
methodology of planning ordinary and current accounts, especially the accounts of 
collective farms, is as yet far from being worked out’ (op. cit., p. 61). 
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Credit Plan: and its special functions and the details of its operation lie 
outside the scope of this review.*° 

The Cash and Credit Plans, which are adopted by the government 
jointly as operative plans,** are an important part of the central planning 
mechanism; and their importance has increased in post-war years. Until 
1947, all the major plans (the national economic plan, the budget, etc., 
and the Cash and Credit Plans themselves) had been compiled and 
adopted not only on an annual basis, but also as separate quarterly plans. 
But since 1947 the national economic plan, the budget, the directive on 
currency circulation, and the balance of money incomes and expendi- 
tures of the population** have been compiled and adopted only as 
annual plans (which in their initial form are already sub-divided into 
quarters). Only the Cash and Credit Plans are drawn up and approved 
every quarter.** This has increased their significance as levers for put- 
ting the national economic plan into effect. ‘On the basis of the Cash 
and Credit Plans the government is able to take measures quickly and 
effectively to get rid of discrepancies which appear in the course of the 
fulfilment of the national economic plan, and to guard against incipient 
disproportions in the process of extended socialist reproduction’ 
(Gusakov and Dymshits, pp. 195-6). 

R. W. Davies 


20The main structural differences of the Cash Plan from the Credit Plan are: 

(a) unlike the Credit Plan, the Cash Plan shows the actual turnover during the period, 
not merely the balance at the beginning and end of the period; 

(6) while the overall Cash Plan, like the Credit Plan, is compiled mainly on the basis 
of central planning indices, it is supplemented by territorial plans down to district 
level, compiled by the bank branches using locally-available data. 

For details, see Gusakov and Dymshits, pp. 191-207 

21 In this they should be distinguished from the unified financial plan (of which little 
mention has been made since the war) and the balance of money incomes and expendi- 
tures of the population, which are not operative but information documents. 

22 This balance is of major importance in the compiling of the Cash Plan. See N. S. 
Margolin, Balans Denezhnykh Dokhodov i Raskhodov Naselenia, 1951; and Gusakov 
and Dymshits, pp. 186-91. 

23 For many years the Cash Plan was compiled monthly. 





EMPLOYMENT AND LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY IN USSR 
RAILROADS, 1928-1950* 


THIS survey of employment, traffic volume, and labour productivity in 
USSR railroads is descriptive, not analytical. Its sole aim is to present, 
reconcile, and annotate certain railroad time series culled from a wide 
variety of official and semi-official Soviet sources. The detailed data are 
contained in the main body of this study, but a summary picture of 
growth patterns of Russian railroads is presented in the following table: 
Index: (1928 = 100) 1928 1931 1934 1937 1940 1945 £1950 
Employment 100 127 129 145 169 174 204 
Traffic volume 100 192 245 389 450 351 618} 
Labour productivity 100 151 190 271 266 201 293 

It is hoped that presentation of the results of this research on an import- 
ant sector of the Russian economy may answer some immediate needs of 
students in the Soviet field. 


I, EMPLOYMENT 


Five different time series are often referred to, loosely, in Soviet 
sources as ‘railroad employment’. The magnitude of the largest is more 
than double that of the smallest — a variation greater than for employ- 
ment data of any other Soviet industry.2 The most comprehensive rail- 
road series refers to employment by the railroad administrative organiza- 
tion; namely, to personnel of the USSR Ministry of Railroads. Two 
others, termed here ‘railroad transport personnel’ and ‘operating 
personnel’ refer to employees of the Railroad Ministry who are engaged 
in primary railroading activities (as distinguished from such related 
activities of the Ministry as railroad construction and manufacturing of 
repair parts for trains). A fourth series referred to here as employment 
in the ‘railroad branch’ of the Soviet economy represents an attempt by 
the Soviet Central Statistical Administration to classify all persons 


* This article is condensed from a more detailed paper (RAND P-327, 15 Septem- 
ber 1952) prepared while the writer was in the employ of the RAND Corporation, 
Santa Monica, California. The author is indebted to Gershon Cooper and other 
former colleagues at the RAND Corporation for helpful suggestions; and to James H. 
Blackman, of the Johns Hopkins University and the RAND Corporation, for supplying 
veral refer ences which otherwise would not have come to his attention. 

1 The 1950 traffic volume index shown here is comparable in coverage to the 
earlier figures in the series. Because of the substitution by Soviet statisticians in 
1949 of a less comprehensive traffic volume figure for use in computing labour 
productivity, division of the 1950 traffic volume index by the employment index will 
not yield the 1950 labour productivity index (cf. footnote 4). For reasons noted in 
the text, there is also a slight discrepancy in the 1937 indexes. 

? Employment data for other Soviet sectors have been compiled in a presently un- 
published paper. It might be noted here, however, that only for the chemical industry 
were there large differences (but not as large as those for railroads) between employ- 
ment data found in different sources. 
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performing primary railroad activities into a single category; some 
industrial railroad personnel not under the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
are included, and all Ministry personnel who perform auxiliary opera- 
tions are excluded. The fifth series refers to railroad employment data 
compiled by the railroad trade union. 

Each of the above series serves a special Soviet need. For the non- 
Soviet researcher, however, the variations in coverage and the ambiguous 
nature of the classifications increase the likelihood of making an incorrect 
choice of series for his particular purposes. In this section, therefore, I 
shall describe the major employment time series and present data for 


one of them, both as given by and derived indirectly from Soviet refer- 
ences. 


Railroad ‘operating personnel’. 'The employment series termed rail- 
road ‘operating personnel’ (see Table I) is of particular interest to this 
paper since it is the series which is used, together with railroad traffic 
data, to obtain official series of Soviet railroad labour productivity. 
More data are available for it than for any other Russian employment 
series, and, more important, these are the data most often referred to in 
Soviet sources as railroad employment. Finally, its coverage appears to 
be more comparable than that of any other Russian employment series 
to the United States series on railroad employment.’ 


TaBLe [4 


Railroad Employment of ‘Operating Personnel’ 
(In thousands) 


1928 ak YOS4: «. 41,832 1940 .. 1,4608 1946 .. 1,670 
1929 .. 868 1935 -- 1,209 1941P .. 1,4754 1947 «- 1,620 
1930 a. oan 1936 .. 1,216 1942 1948 .. 1,690 
1931 oe, 1094 1037 -- 1,250 1943 1949 «++ 1,700 
1932 .. 1,016? 1938 .. 1,308 1944 1950 .. 1,760 
1933 on Oe 1939 1,310 1945 -- 1,510 1950P .. 1,650° 


“Data for 1928-35 are ii 36 T-278; 1936-37 from 41 Volf-553; 1938 from 
Belyunov, in Sotsialistichesky Transport, 1939, no. 8, p. 7; 1941P from 4g: P-532; 
1939-40, 1945-50 and 1950P are estimates, the basis for which is given in the text. 

Abbreviated source references are used throughout this paper. The initial numbers 
refer to the date of the publication, the letters usually to the name of the author, and the 
final numbers to the pages. A list of abbreviations and titles is given at the end of this 
article. 

This figure is the first in a new series computed in a somewhat different manner 
from the earlier data. The points of difference are not known; however employment 
computed on the earlier basis is given at 1,105,000 in contrast to the figure of 1,016,000 
on the new basis. 

° This figure is also the first in a new series, since it covers personnel in the newly 
acquired territories. Employment within the old boundaries may be derived; it was 
approximately 1,300,000. 

4 Planned. Planned employment within the old boundaries is given as 1,375,000. 

¢ Planned. 


3 The most detailed breakdown of United States railroad employment noted in 
secondary sources is that given for Class I railroads in United States Department of 
Labour, Bureau of Labour Statistics, Bulletin No. 961, Employment Outlook in Railroad 
Occupations, Washington, 1949, pp. 48-9. The statement on USSR-US compar- 
ability is based mainly on the coverage indicated by this source. 

c 
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Data from 1928 to 1938 are taken directly from Soviet sources; they 
may, however, be obtained indirectly by the process of dividing a 
particular railroad output series (described in Section II)‘ by the official 
series of railroad labour productivity (described in Section III). Em- 
ployment for later years, except that planned for 1941, was derived from 
the output and productivity data of the corresponding years. In view of 
the exact correspondence of the derived and actual employment series 
for the years up to 1938,° and in view of the fact that there has been no 
change in Soviet methods of computing productivity and output series 
up to 1949 (a minor change was instituted in this year), confidence in the 
derived series, theoretically, should be almost as great as in data given 
directly for the pre-war years. However, output and productivity data 
from 1946 to 1950 are in themselves (my) estimates, so that errors in 
deriving these data may be compounded (or offset) in the later deriva- 
tion from them of employment estimates. Allowing for these errors, I 
believe the Soviet calculated but unreleased series* of post-war railroad 
traffic lie within the range of plus or minus about 2 per cent of my 
estimates;’ whereas, possible errors for my labour productivity 
estimates are believed to be only about 1 per cent.’ Therefore, I 
believe the post-war estimates of ‘operating personnel’ derived from 
railroad traffic and productivity estimates are within about 50,000 
persons of the unreleased Soviet series of employment in ‘railroad 
operation’. 


While this qualification blurs the magnitude, and sometimes even the 
direction of annual changes in post-war years, it does not blur the 
significant fact that the number of ‘operating personnel’ has risen 
considerably since 1940 and 1945, and has nearly doubled since 
1928.° 


“In deriving 1949 and 1950 employment, the output series used is the usual one 
minus the excess of operating over revenue freight. This conforms to the newly 
adopted (in 1949) Soviet practice of computing productivity, using revenue rather than 
operating freight. See Section III. 

5 There is a difference of around 10,000 in 1937. 

® Judging from the many Soviet references, it is virtually certain that time series of 
rail traffic, employment, and labour productivity have been compiled and are available 
to qualified Soviet personnel; but, to my knowledge, they have not been released for 
general publication. 

7 See Section II, this paper. 

8 See footnotes to Table III. 

® To give the reader a benchmark for appreciating the orders of magnitude of USSR 
railroad employment, employment in the United States by line-haul railroads, switch- 
ing and terminal companies, the Pullman company, and express companies is given 
below for selected years, in thousands: 

ome -+ 1,845 1937 «. 1,252 a ~— 
933 .. 1,084 1940 .. 1,160 a 1,37 
The above y ~ are taken from the United States Department of —_ A 
Supplement to the Survey of Current Business, National Income, 1951 Edition, Washing- 
ton, 1951, pp. 180-1. They are approximately the same as data in Harold Barger, The 


Transportation Industries 1889-1946, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 
New York, 1951, pp. 184-5. 
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Coverage of the USSR category of railroad ‘operating personnel’ has 
been reasonably comparable over time, even though there has been 
some regrouping of personnel in the various sub-categories. Up to 1933, 
Soviet statisticians classified ‘operating personnel’ under four sub- 
categories; by the late thirties, however, these personnel had been re- 
classified under seven operating services, as follows: (1) and (2) the 
locomotive and car services; (3) the track service; (4), (5) and (6) the 
passenger, traffic and freight services; and (7) the signals and com- 
munications service. Except for the disaggregation (implied by the 
method of listing the sub-categories), coverage of the various services 
also appears to have been reasonably comparable throughout the period; 
and, therefore, the following description of the major groups of per- 
sonnel employed in each of the services in the post-war period applies 
also to the more aggregated services of the preceding decades. ** 

The locomotive service includes not only engineers and firemen 
(usually three men per train), but also personnel engaged in mainten- 
ance, minor repairs, and supply activities. The car service includes 
workers engaged in minor repair (accounting for approximately a third 
of the service), as well as lubricators, assemblers, inspectors, and 
certain station personnel. The locomotive service has employed roughly 
} of total ‘operating personnel’ through most of the period, while the 
car service has decreased its relative employment from a high of 17 in 
1935 to g per cent in 1945. 

Nearly half the personnel in the track service are occupied in track 
maintenance; while guards for bridges and crossings account for nearly 
% of the remainder. Because of war destruction and wearing out of 
tracks, ties, and road beds (presumably not adequately maintained dur- 
ing the war years), the absolute number of workers in track maintenance 
increased during and immediately after World War II. By around 1947, 
however, the wartime requirement for approximately 2 persons per 
kilometer of mainline track was reduced by 4, to about 14 persons per 
kilometer.': Part of this reduction came about from the cessation of 
hostilities and the chance to undertake more permanent repairs, as well 
as from the somewhat lowered density of traffic per kilometer of line. 
One Russian writer alleges also that a 15 to 25 per cent cut in labour 
requirements has resulted from the introduction of a contract system of 
paying workers according to the length of line maintained rather than by 


10 References to the proportions of personnel in the various services are based on 
data in the author’s RAND paper; the discussion of post-war coverage is based princip- 
ally on 49 Umb-179 to 191, and 48 Koch-168 to 169. 

11 The wartime labour requirement is given directly in 49 Umb-162. The post-war 
figure is estimated on basis of data in 49 Umb-152 and 161. Data in BLS Bulletin 
No. 961, op. cit., pp. 4 and 43, indicate that track workers in the United States in 1948 
maintained an average of from two to three kilometers of track per person, or more than 
three times that of the Russian worker in the same year. 
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the hour or by the particular job performed.'? Through most of the 
past two decades the track service has employed roughly } of all ‘operat- 
ing personnel’; current plans for mechanization of many phases of track 
maintenance now performed mostly by hand should result in some 
lowering of this proportion.’ 

The traffic service is composed very largely (3 in 1940 and 4 in 1945) 
of the technical and commercial staff of railroad stations — personnel 
such as station masters, dispatchers, men who make up trains, car 
couplers, signal men, switchmen, clerks, and clean-up personnel for 
trains and yards; the second largest group, train conductors (evidently 
including brakemen), formed only } of the total in 1940 and 4 in 1945.14 
The passenger service consists mainly of train car porters, and also of 
such station personnel as ticket clerks and baggage checkers. The 
freight service includes rate clerks, directors of loading and sorting 
operations, general freight clerks, car sealers, guards, and clean-up 
personnel; but it does not include personnel performing loading- 
unloading work. The traffic service employed nearly a fifth of all 
‘operating personnel’, a proportion more than double that of the freight 
and passenger services combined. 

The signal and communications service consists largely of tele- 
graphers and telephone personnel, electricians, linemen, electrical 
engineers, blacksmiths, and depot men for equipment installation, 
maintenance and repair. This service accounted for 5 per cent or less of 
railroad ‘operating personnel’ in most years. 

Other employment series. Four other series of ‘railroad employment’ 
are discussed briefly below, with respect to orders of magnitude, and 
differences from the series of ‘operating personnel’.*® 

(i) Railroad Ministry personnel. The USSR Ministry of Railroads has 
employed, during the Soviet planning era, from 1? to 33 million persons. 
Of these, nearly half are classified as ‘operating personnel’ in most 
years, while the remainder are engaged in such activities as loading- 
unloading, construction, manufacturing (chiefly of repair parts), 


12 449 Umb-152 and 47 Umb-125. This new system, according to 49 Umb-162, 
provides that payments per mile of track shall not be reduced, so that as the same 
workers are able to maintain more track, they split a larger wage bill between them. 
Or, as employment requirements decrease, the remaining ones split the same wage 
bill. (Cf. Koch-176 to 181.) 

13 49 Umb-67 to 68. 

14 Conductors remained almost constant in numbers throughout the war years, 
despite a significant lowering of the volume of traffic, largely because of lowered speed 
and weight of trains and increased work stoppages (47 Umb-137). This is in sharp 
contrast to the record of the pre-war years when, largely as a result of the introduction 
of automatic braking, the number of conductors was reduced from 73,000 in 1935 to 
44,000 in 1937 (47 Umb-18 to 20), despite the increase in freight and passenger kilo- 
meters. 

16 A table listing available employment data and their sources is given in the author’s 
RAND paper. 
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lumbering (mostly railroad tie production), and a great many minor 
pursuits including agricultural production for railroad workers, techni- 
cal education, and sanitary-medical work.** 

(ii) ‘Railroad branch’ of the national economy. In addition to personnel 
in railroad operations, this series includes, through 1934, employees of 
Railroad Ministry repair plants.‘? Starting in 1935, Russian statisticians 
attempted to ‘purify’ this category by excluding these repair plant 
personnel and including railway personnel-of other ministries.** 
Chiefly because of such changes in coverage, the ratio of ‘railroad branch’ 
employment to railroad ‘operating personnel’ in the USSR has varied 
considerably over time; the ratio became more stable after the 1935 
change, however, averaging about 1.2 in the four years (1935-37 and 
1941P) for which such data are available.‘*® On the assumption that 
1950 ‘railroad branch’ employment covers the same groups of per- 
sonnel as in the post-1935 years enumerated above, and that the groups 
other than ‘operating personnel’ bear the same relationship to ‘operating 
personnel’ in 1950 as they did on the average in the four years cited, then 
1950 employment in the ‘railroad branch’ of the USSR economy equals 
120 per cent of 1,760,000 (cf. Table I), or 2,100,000. The difference (of 
340,000) between the two may consist mainly of railroad personnel 
working on lines or equipment belonging to the industry and construc- 
tion sectors. 

(iii) ‘Railroad transport’. This series includes, in addition to ‘operating 
personnel’ of the Railroad Ministry, the apprentices enrolled in the rail- 
road and craft schools, and also certain other (unknown) personnel, 
numbering from 200,000 to 300,000. These may be engaged in adminis- 
trative and political work. In order of magnitude, this series lies 
between the ‘railroad branch’ and ‘railroad operations’ employment 
series. 

(iv) Trade Union data. Railroad employment as compiled by the 
trade unions refers to personnel eligible to join the railroad unions, not 
to union members. Data are available only for specific dates in 1934, 
1935, 1938 and 1939; and, except for the fact that workers in railroad 
plants and in construction are ineligible, details of coverage are not 


16 In the six years for which Ministry totals are available (1933-36, 1940, and 
1945), Ministry employment ranged from 202.0 per cent of railroad operating personnel 
to a high of 207.2 per cent. Ministry employment for other years, therefore, may be 
estimated at around 204 per cent of the number of ‘operating personnel’. The estimates 
would be, in my belief, within about 100,000 of the unreleased Soviet series. 

17 96 T-359. According to 36 T-359 and 363, Railroad Ministry repair plants em- 
ployed 254,000 persons in 1935, and 140,000 in March 1934. 

18 Coverage of post-1934 data is taken from 36 T-364 and 36 Chis-300, and applies 
specifically to April 1 censuses of 1935 and 1936. However, the April 1 data are 
consistent with the annual averages for these years, so the coverage is assumed to apply 
to the averages also. 

19 Railroad ‘operating personnel’ data are from Table I; ‘railroad branch’ data are 
from 37 P-144 to 145, 39 C-138 and 41 P-512. 
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available at this writing. The series is closest in magnitude to that 
termed ‘railroad branch’ of the national economy. 


II. TRAFFIC VOLUME 

Concepts and methodology. Four measures of railroad traffic volume 
are available in Soviet sources: two freight and one passenger traffic 
series, and a composite series of freight and passenger traffic (see Table 
II). Each series serves a special Soviet need, but none is an ideal 
measure of traffic volume.*° The composite (or privedennye) series is of 
particular interest to this paper because it is the numerator of the labour 
productivity ratio computed by Soviet statistical agencies and, there- 
fore, the appropriate series for my derivation of railroad employment. 

Conceptual problems such as methods of aggregating the various 
commodities transported are given relatively little attention in Soviet 
sources, although costs are implicitly assumed by one leading railroad 
economist to be the appropriate weights for adding passenger and 
freight traffic.*? In practice, no explicit weights are used; i.e. each ton 
kilometer, whether lettuce or coal, has the same weight as each passenger 
kilometer. Thus, changes in commodity composition of traffic are not 
taken account of in the index. 

Russian treatment of a relatively minor problem, that of whether or 
not to include in railroad output the distances in excess of the shortest 
routes theoretically possible, seems to me to be more rational. The 


decision varies according to the purpose which the traffic index is to 
serve. For example, when determining labour productivity, the Russians 
use a freight traffic series (termed here ‘operating freight’) based on 
distances actually covered;** whereas, in determining a measure of ‘use- 
ful output’, they use a series (termed here ‘revenue freight’ because it is 
the basis of freight charges) based on the shortest routes possible, 
given existing track. 


20 There is no single ideal measure of railroad traffic, or even of freight traffic alone. 
Assuming that availability of data is not a limiting factor, my feeling is that the pur- 
poses which the measure is to serve should determine the choice of methods of aggre- 
gating the different commodities transported. E.g., an index weighted by space re- 
quirements rather than by revenue earned would seem to be more appropriate in 
forecasting demand for railroad cars, especially if the commodity composition of traffic 
were changing. 

21 48 Koch-82. Kochetov points out in his textbook for technical schools that in 
adding passenger and ton kilometers without weighting, there is an implicit (and unful- 
filled) assumption involved; namely, equal costs for passenger as contrasted with ton 
kilometers. He recognizes that the cost relationship is not unity over time or in the 
same year for different railroad administrations, but still he feels that since there is a 
rough approximation to equal costs, a simple addition of the two series is justified. He 
does not face the more basic question of the relevance of weighting by transport costs 
in the first place, nor the fact that the aggregation problem is present for freight or 
passenger series alone as well as when adding the two. 

22 It is interesting to note that this decision of roughly twenty years standing (i.e. 
to include the excess distance in the numerator of the labour productivity ratio) was 
reversed in 1949 (see 50 Gal-149). 
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The data. USSR railroad traffic data are shown in Table II, for the 
years 1928-50. The ‘composite’ series is available for 1945 and all pre- 
war years except 1938 and 1939; it may be derived from the other series, 
however, in the years for which direct references are unavailable. The 
indirect derivation may add a margin of error of around 2 per cent.** 


TasBie II 


USSR RAILROAD Traffic, 1928-50 
(In billion metric ton or passenger kilometers) 





Revenue | Excess of O.F 4 | Operating* Passenger 
freight | over R.F. freight kilometers 


Composite 
kilometers 


1928 93° | 2° 95° | 118 

1929 113° 2° 115! 145" 

1930 134° | 9° “us | | 194" 
| 


| 





1931 152° 12° 164” 226' 
1932 169° 8° | 177" 261" 
1933 170° 7? 177" 252" 
1934 206° 12° 217” | 289" 
1935 258° 11? 269” ‘ 337" 
1936 324° 12° 335° 412° 
1937 355¢ | 13? 368° 459? 
1938 370° | 14” 384° 476° 
1939 392° 16” 408° | 502° 
1940 41st 18° 432°, | 530° 
1941P 430) 13° 444°! | 535! 
1942 223 

1943 2528 

1944 307 | 

1945 314° | 34! | 3482 

1946 337° 378 374° 98° 

1947 353° | 25! 378 95° 

1948 448° 25! 473! 94° 

1949 524° | 26” 550” 102° 

1950 601 | 24" 625" 104° 

1950P | 532f | 18” 550” 98” 


4 These series are supposed to include not only the excess of ‘operating’ over ‘revenue 
freight’, but also the non-commercial freight which the railroad carries for itself in 
work trains. However, one or the other may be deleted — as is noted in the individual 
footnotes to this table in the original RAND paper. 

> 36 S-341. 

© Plan, 1937, no. 3, Pp. 39-40. 

4 41 Volf-204. 

¢ 52 Black-45. 

f 47 Lev-111. 

& 50 Hunt-11. 

h 96 T-278. 














23 The post-war ‘revenue freight’ and passenger traffic series on which the ‘compo- 
site’ series is based were computed independently by Blackman and Hunter (see 
footnotes to Table II), with differences amounting to only a fraction of 1 per cent. 
The data were derived from percentage relationships (cited in Soviet sources) to known 
pre-war data; and, therefore, they are subject to rounding errors which I estimate at 
about 1 per cent. A 1 per cent margin is added because of the necessity for estimating 
the excess of ‘operating freight’ ton kilometers over ‘revenue freight’ on the basis of 
Soviet statements which are not always clear. 
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F 41 Volf-36s5. 
* 48 Chud-77. 
ar P-450. Figures are planned, not realized. ‘Revenue freight’ figure based on 
first six months only was 460 billion (see 50 Hunt-11). 

™ Derived from data in 47 Lev-138. 

" 36 T-278. 

° Derived by addition or subtraction. 

? 48 Koch-82. 

9 Derived from data in I. Ivliev, ‘Istochniki snizhenia sebestoimosti perevozok v 
novoi pyatiletke’, Zheleznodorozhny Transport, 1947, no. 1, p. 23. 

” 1938 and 1939 data are derived by interpolation between 1937 and 1940 data. 

S 47 Lev-113. 

? Derived on basis of data in Gudok, 30 June 1948, p. 2. The excess of ‘operating’ 
over ‘revenue’ ton-kilometers is (abritrarily) estimated to have averaged 7 per cent in 
1947 and 5.5 per cent in 1948. An alternative estimate of the excess at (say) 4.5 per 
cent in 1947 would result in an employment figure of 30,000 less than that given 
in Table I. 

“ The excess of ‘operating’ over ‘revenue’ freight is estimated at 5 per cent in 1949 
and 4 per cent in 1950 on the basis of both the pre-war and post-war secoed, as well as 
on the 3.4 per cent excess planned for 1950 (see 47 Lev-113). 

v I. Ivliev, loc. cit. 


Except for 1928 and 1929, all the ‘composite’ data here include the 
excess of actual over shortest possible distances. This excess arsies from 
the fact that the most direct routes are sometimes overloaded or tem- 
porarily out of operation (as during the war years because of war destruc- 
tion, or for non-military connected reasons); and, therefore, a more 
roundabout route is used. Through 1935, apparently, non-commercial 
freight in railroad work trains was not included in the composite traffic 


series; starting in 1936, these shipments may have been included, 
especially from 1936 through 1940. In the years for which such data are 
available, non-commercial shipments in railroad work trains amounted 
to only two or three billion ton-kilometers. 

It is worth noting that the fifth five-year plan (1951-55) provides for a 
35 to 40 per cent increase of 1955 rail traffic over that of 1950.% The 
projected rate of increase is not as great as that which took place during 
the first, second, or fourth five-year plans. 


III. LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY 


Concepts and methodology. The railroad labour productivity series (see 
Table III) is obtained by Soviet statisticians through division of the 
composite rail traffic series by the number of operating personnel. The 


24 The proposed directives of the XIX Party Congress, Jzvestia, 20 August 1952; 

2. ‘Rail traffic’ is not further defined. 

It is, perhaps, also worth noting that the rate of investment in transport and com- 
munications in the fifth five-year plan is to increase by 63 per cent over that of the 
fourth five-year plan. This investment increase is less than the 90 per cent increase for 
the economy as a whole, indicating that railroads will be receiving less than the current 
and pre-war share of about 12 per cent of total investments. For a discussion of the 
share of railroads in total investment in the USSR as contrasted with the United 
States, see N. Kaplan’s Soviet Capital Formation and Industrialization, RAND P-277, 
6 March 1952. 
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descriptive nature of this paper precludes any attempt to justify this 
particular concept of railroad labour productivity or to explore other 
alternatives. It should be emphasized that in all cases, the division was 
made by Soviet statisticians; however, in the years for which both output 
and employment data are independently available, it is possible to 
duplicate their results almost to the last decimal point. 

Methods used by the Russians in deriving the labour productivity 
series have been fairly uniform throughout the period; there have been 
breaks in the series, however, for other reasons. In 1932 Soviet statisti- 
cians introduced a new series which was about 10 per cent higher than 
the earlier one, primarily because of changes in the concept of railroad 
employment (see footnote c, Table III). On the other hand, there are 
also downward biases in the series. In 1940, the incorporation of the 
new territories into the USSR lowered annual output per operating 
railroad worker from 397.2 thousand in the pre-war territories to 364 
thousand ‘composite’ kilometers in the enlarged boundaries; railroads 
in the western acquisitions have continued to exert a downward pull on 
labour productivity up to the present. And, starting in 1949, ‘revenue 
freight’ was substituted for ‘operating freight’ in computing labour 
productivity, thus reducing the 1949 and 1950 productivity figures by 
3 to 4 per cent. 

The data. The changes referred to above have not materially altered 
the significant and continuous (except for the war years) advances of 
labour productivity on Russian railroads (see Table III). Does this near 
tripling of labour productivity in the 12-year period 1928-40 seem 
reasonable, or does it cast doubt on the validity of the Russian series? 
In the light of United States experience, such an achievement does not 
seem unreasonable; for, in the 3-year period 1940-43 alone, the United 
States was able to raise labour productivity by perhaps 50 per cent.** 
Or, in the single (short) period of most rapid growth of railroad labour 
productivity (namely, 1932-43), labour productivity increased by around 
100 to 150 per cent.** The rates of growth in railroad productivity in 
the United States in the periods cited are of the same order of magnitude 


25 See Barger, The Transportation Industries, 1889-1946, New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1951, pp. 96-7, where the increase is given as 62 per 
cent and United States Department of Labour, Bureau of Labour Statistics, Handbook 
of Labor Statistics, 1950 Edition, p. 168, where the increase is given as 43 per cent. 
The Barger series shows output per man; the BLS, output per man hour. 

26 Ibid. The 240 per cent increase of rail traffic during this period suggests that 
labour productivity varies with traffic volume. This hypothesis is supported not only 
by overall USSR railroad data, but also by 1946 data for eight regional railroad adminis- 
trations in the USSR. Excluding one railroad, the ranking of railroads with respect to 
output per worker was the same as the ranking for traffic volume (i.e., the railroad with 
the highest total traffic also had the highest output per worker). Cf. 47 Umb-45 and 
49 Umb-63. The range of output per worker was considerable, productivity being 
nearly thirteen times as great on one of the Siberian roads as on the Estonian rail 
system. 
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as those in the Soviet Union.*”? The high rate of growth of labour pro- 
ductivity on Soviet railroads, therefore, does not cast doubt on the 
validity of the Russian series. 


Taste III 


Labour Productivity in USSR Railroads, 1928-1950 
(In thousand ‘composite’ kilometers per ‘operating employee’ 


1928 «0... 2S 29397 1934 +. 260° 1940 .. 364° 1946 .. 2838 
1929. 1674 1935 -- 279° 1941 .. 363/ 1947. -- 292! 
1930 .. 204° 1936 .. 3404 1942 -- 1948 .. 334' 
1931 .. 206? 1937. -- 3714 1943 -- 1949 -. 373! 
1932... 257° 1938 .. ae 1944... 1950 .. 400° 
1933 254° 1939 384° 1945 275° 1950P -. 393! 

5 96 T-278. Based on ‘revenue’ ton-kilometers tates passenger kilometers). 

6 96 T-278. Based on ‘operating’ (i.e., actual) ton-kilometers. 

© 36 T-278. Based on ‘operating’ ton-kilometers plus passenger kilometers. Starting 
in 1932, there was a change in the coverage of ‘operating personnel’ with a downward 
revision of some 90,000 persons in this category. Soviet statisticians also present 
(loc. cit.) a figure of 236.0 for 1932 which is comparable to the 1930-31 productivity 
data. 

4 4 Volf-553. Based on ‘operating’ kilometers. 

© 47 Umb-16. The 1940 figure includes the Baltic railroads and other western ac- 
quisitions. Without these acquisitions 1940 productivity is 397.2 thousand. 1945 
figure is also for enlarged territory. 

f gr P-532. Planned, not realized. Data refer to the new, larger boundaries. The 
reason for the expected lowering of output per ‘operating’ worker is not known. 

& 47 Umb-45 gives a figure of 275.4 thousand for 1946; however, the allegedly 1946 
productivity data for individual roads are referred to on p. 22 (same source) as 1945 
data. For this as well as other reasons, the 275.4 figure is accepted as referring to 1945; 
and the 1946 productivity figure is derived by interpolation (1945-1947). If the 275.4 
figure does refer to 1946, then the employment estimate for 1946 should be increased to 
1,710,000. 

49 Umb-31 lists output per worker on the Kishinev line in 1947 as 113 thousand or 
38.8 per cent of the average, while the Omsk railroad output per worker is given as 
865 thousand or 29.6 per cent of the average. On the assumption that the Russian 
statisticians rounded the above data in the traditional manner, the respective ranges 
(because of rounding) are 289.6-292.9 and 291.6-292.9. K. Tverskoi in Gudok, 
14 January 1949, p. I, states that 1950 planned productivity is to be 35 per cent 
greater than in 1947. Knowing 1950 planned productivity, a range (because of round- 
ing errors) for 1947 productivity is established at from 290.1 to 292.3 thousand. If the 
correct (i.e., Soviet basic) figure lies within each of these ranges, then it must lie within 
the shortest range of 291.6 to 292.3 thousand. 

? Derived on the basis of the 1948/1947 productivity ratio given in Gudok, 15 July 
1949, p. 2, in a manner similar to that described in footnote h..- 

J Derived on the basis of 1949/1948 and 1949/1940 productivity ratios given in 
Gudok, 19 July 1950, p. 2. 

* Derived on the basis of a 1950 (average for first ten months only)/1940 productivity 
ratio given in Gudok, 31 December 1950. 

Derived on the basis of the 1950P/1940 productivity ratio given in 47 Lev-366. 


27 In any USSR-US comparison, three of the many reservations to be borne in 
mind are: (1) American and Russian employment and traffic data are not strictly com- 
parable in coverage, although my impression is that adjustment of United States data 
to make them more comparable to the Russian series would not alter the limited con- 
clusion I draw from the data. (2) Rates of change, not absolute levels, are being com- 
pared; the latter, however, may be important in accounting for the rates of change. 
It might be noted here that USSR traffic volume per worker in the late thirties and 
forties exceeded the American low point of 1932 (traffic volume per worker stood at 
about 350 thousand ‘unweighted’ ton and passenger kilometers in this year, according 
to data from Barger, op. cit., p. 185); but during no year of the period under review 
was Russian traffic volume per worker as high as American volume of the same year. 
(3) No investigation has been made of such complex questions as level of ‘capacity’ 
utilization and the different kinds of efficiencies possible under different conditions. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE SOVIET LAW OF CRIMINAL EVIDENCE 


TuatT Soviet lawyers attach great importance to the law of evidence is 
obvious from the choice by Mr. A. Vyshinsky of this subject for his 
monograph, The Theory of Fudicial Proof in Soviet Law (3rd edn., 
1950). Every judicial system is vitally concerned with this subject, even 
those which fail to develop elaborate rules of substantive law. It was, 
therefore, worthy of remark that Mr. Vyshinsky’s treatment of the 
subject was very general and discursive, even for a system which pays 
more attention to academic opinion and less respect to court practice 
than ours. Dr. R. Schlesinger pointed to two of the most serious flaws 
in this monograph when he reviewed the second (1946) edition in this 
journal (Soviet Studies, vol. I, p. 74). He drew attention to the poverty 
of concrete illustrations from Soviet practice of the day-to-day applica- 
tion of these theories in the courts, although court decisions on the 
Codes must have expressed or implied many detailed rules. Soviet 
lawyers deal with the law of evidence in civil and criminal cases as part 
of the fields of civil and criminal procedure respectively, and some assist- 
ance is provided by works on criminal procedure which enable us to 
supplement Mr. Vyshinsky’s generalities and present an outline picture 
of the present Soviet Law. The most recent is Professor M. A. Chelt- 
sov’s treatise on Soviet Criminal Procedure (1951 edn.) which contains a 
chapter on proof. The arrangement and classification adopted by Soviet 
writers differs little from our own and English sub-divisions may use- 
fully be employed for an exposition of the general principles of Soviet 
Criminal Evidence, with such illustrations from decided cases as are 
given in the textbooks. These cases are, unfortunately, cited at no great 
length, and certain Soviet periodicals, which would give a lengthier 
statement of the facts, are not available for the last few years. 


I. FACTS REQUIRING NO PROOF 

The principle of Judicial Notice is much the same in Soviet law as in 
our own. 

(i) The court is presumed to know the law, which need not be proved 
as a fact (‘Fura novit curia’, Cheltsov, p. 148). 

(ii) The court takes notice of the usual phenomena of nature. 

(iii) The court takes notice of well-known social conditions and facts 
known to all (Cheltsov, p. 153; Vyshinsky, p. 233). 

(iv) The court takes notice of what a man of the world knows, e.g. 
that a husband usually consults his wife in important matters, and that a 
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man does not dispose of large sums of money without knowing their 
origin (Vyshinsky, pp. 228-30). Mr. Vyshinsky cites a case of one person 
sending another with an envelope containing money for a bribe. If they 
are husband and wife one can assume both parties knew what was 
intended. This principle is also applied in England, as in the summing- 
up by the Lord Chief Justice in the recent Craig case (The Times, 
12 December 1952): “The first thing the jury had to consider was 
whether Bentley knew that Craig was armed. Could they suppose for a 
moment, especially when they had heard Craig say that he carried a 
revolver for the purpose of boasting and making himself a bigger man, 
that he would not have told his pal he was out with a revolver. It was 
almost inconceivable that Craig would not have told him of, and 
probably showed him, the revolver.’ On this legitimate assumption 
Bentley was sentenced to death. 

But mere surmise or suspicion is no substitute for evidence, e.g. the 
mere fact of a deficit does not amount to evidence of embezzlement by 
an employee (Cheltsov, p. 143). In ‘R’s’ case the Full Bench of the 
USSR Supreme Court, on 17 March 1950, ordered a re-investigation 
of such a case and set aside the conviction. 

A judge may not use any personal knowledge of the facts of a case. 
His proper course is to stand down and be sworn as a witness (Cheltsov, 
p. 153). Art. 319 of the RSFSR Code of Criminal Procedure requires 
every decision to be based on evidence presented in the case and 
examined during the trial. The swearing of a judge as a witness is 
unusual but a case recently occurred in England in which Lord Justice 
Hodson appeared as a witness to the effect of a settlement reached be- 
fore him while a judge in the High Court, though he gave his recollec- 
tion of the matter from the Bench and not the witness-box. Another 
judge, who had been counsel in the earlier case, testified from the 
witness-box. 

Judgments of Soviet courts are evidence in themselves, if in proper 
form, and no further evidence as to their validity is required (Cheltsov, 
p. 189). 


II. PRESUMPTIONS 


Where a presumption applies no further evidence is required. As in 
our law, Soviet law distinguishes between three types of presumption. 

(i) Obligatory presumptions. These are really strict rules of law and 
no rebutting evidence is allowed, e.g. that a child under fourteen cannot 
commit a crime (Cheltsov, p. 152). 

(ii) Rebuttable presumptions, e.g. the decision of a civil court is 
prima facie evidence of the truth of the facts found by it, in a subsequent 
criminal proceeding (Art. 12). But it can be disproved, e.g. if fresh 
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evidence comes to light or the civil decision is quashed in the course of 
procuratorial review (Cheltsov, p. 152). 

(iii) Factual presumptions, e.g. that a man is presumed to intend the 
normal consequences of his acts (Cheltsov, p. 152). 


Ili, RELEVANCE 


Soviet law distinctly requires evidence to be relevant but gives few 
guides to the test of relevancy. As in our law, every case is somewhat 
particular. 

(a) Legal basis of relevance. Art. 113 requires that all facts adduced 
in evidence be such as throw light on the facts in dispute. Art. 257 
requires the court to exclude all irrelevant matter which does not help 
to prove the facts required. Art. 166 provides that witnesses may only 
testify to facts requiring to be established for a decision of the case, or 
respecting the character of the accused. 

(b) Test of relevance in practice. The court is given a wide discretion 
to admit or reject evidence depending on the facts of each case (Vyshin- 
sky, pp. 232, 235), but is guided by three main principles in practice: 

(i) The legal definition of each offence imposes the necessity of prov- 
ing the existence of the constituent elements of the offence in each case, 
e.g. in theft, the taking and removing and intent to steal, in speculation 
the buying-up of goods in quantity and the profit motive (Vyshinsky, 
PP. 231, 235). 

(ii) Causal connections restrict evidence. ‘Too remote a connection 
makes evidence irrelevant, except in the matter of fixing sentence, e.g. 
the background of the accused, his motives, his personality (Vyshinsky, 
Pp. 233). 

(iii) Reasonable commonsense and experience, e.g. in a homicide 
case it is obviously relevant to prove that the accused had bought a 
weapon recently, had hidden traces of the crime, prepared an alibi or 
getaway (though this evidence may not be conclusive of his guilt). 


IV. ADMISSIBILITY 


Here Soviet law markedly differs from English law, as Mr. Vyshinsky 
often points out. In Soviet law there are few rules of admissibility, 
since Art. 57 of the Code gives the court a wide discretion to admit or 
exclude evidence. English law excludes hearsay evidence in almost all 
cases, though there has been some relaxation in the Evidence Act 1938. 
Mr. Vyshinsky is strikingly tolerant of this English attitude, though he 
thinks it an exaggeration (p. 256). Art. 285 of the RSFSR Code allows 
hearsay to be adduced provided the source is identified so that the 
speaker can be summoned and cross-examined, whereas English law 
requires the speaker, and not the hearer, to testify (Vyshinsky, p. 269). 
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But hearsay is not very cogent evidence (Cheltsov, p. 164) and in 1944, 
in Ayabergenov’s case, the USSR Supreme Court held that hearsay by 
itself was insufficient to support a conviction. 

Evidence that the accused has previously committed similar offences 
is inadmissible during the trial, but admissible after conviction, in order 
to assist the court in fixing the sentence (Cheltsov, p. 150). An example 
of this rule, which is also English law, is the case of Popov and Sokolov 
in 1926 in the Supreme Court of the RSFSR (discussed below in an- 
other connection). 

Soviet criminal law, like ours, has no special rules about facts being 
proved in writing, e.g. an illegal contract can be proved by oral evidence 
in criminal proceedings, although the contract can only be enforced 
civilly if in writing (Vyshinsky, p. 238). 

Normally a witness must testify orally at the trial. But, as in England, 
written depositions may be used in the USSR in the following circum- 
stances (Cheltsov, p. 190): 


(i) if the witness dies or is too ill to appear at the trial; 
(ii) if the accused deposed but later refuses to testify; 
(iii) to show a previous inconsistent statement by a witness. 


Confessions are admissible, but must not be obtained by force (Art, 
136). A source which gives further details of the task of the investigator 


in eliciting confessions is an article by A. Vasiliyev (Sotsialisticheskaya 
Zakonnost, 1950, no. 4, translated in Anglo-Soviet Journal, summer 1951, 
pp. 21-30). Vasiliyev emphasizes that the whole art of the examiner lies 
in eliciting a truthful statement from the accused (p. 22). Prompt 
examination after the crime is most likely to find the accused in a mood to 
confess (p. 25). Surprise is also an important element. He gives an 
interesting illustration (p. 26). 


The suddenness of the examination may sometimes help to elicit the 
truth. One accused person, suspected of receiving large bribes, obstinately 
denied his guilt, knowing that his fellow-accused were also keeping their 
mouths shut. After an interval of some days the magistrate resumed 
examination. The examination ended late at night, and the accused went 
home (he was on bail) thinking it would be a long time before he need 
worry. Early next morning the magistrate unexpectedly visited the 
accused at his flat, made a further search — which proved fruitless — and 
demanded his immediate attendance for further questioning. This time 
the accused at once gave a detailed and truthful statement. When asked 
why he now confessed, he explained: “The magistrate’s arrival, search and 
questioning were so unexpected that I thought he must have fresh evidence 
against me, that my fellow accused had probably given me away, so I 
decided to confess.’ 
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In another case an accused person was induced to confess when it was 
pointed out to him that, if he persisted in denying the evidence of the 
witnesses, these latter might be prosecuted for perjury (p. 27). Having 
the accused person sign a confession in the presence of third parties is 
recommended as helping ‘to obviate any later assertion by the accused 
that his admission was “‘forced”’, “‘misunderstood” and so on’. Vasiliyev 
points out: ‘that the accused should confess is an achievement, particu- 
larly in cases where there is no direct evidence of the suspect’s guilt. 
The magistrate may congratulate himself; but it is not conclusive as to 
the result of the case. To ensure a proper result, the confession should 
supply the magistrate with other evidence which so confirms it that the 
accused feels himself bound by it and does not lightly repudiate it on 
further examination by magistrate or court: the latter would be particu- 
larly unfortunate (p. 28).’ 

The Soviet authors here cited are clearly restricting their statements 
to the judicial, as distinct from the parallel administrative procedure. In 
cases where the safety of the state may be thought to be concerned, the 
alternative non-judicial channel is used (by direct MVD action, for 
example). Just as the normal judicial safeguards against long detention 
without trial appear to have no application in proceedings against 
political offenders, so the rather correct attitude towards enforced con- 
fession which has been cited may be equally meaningless in such cases. 
History has shown that it is precisely where the state is most interested 
that the accused requires the greatest procedural safeguards, but the 
Soviet state has not accepted this proposition. The Soviet court in- 
quires in advance as to the state of the evidence against an accused per- 
son and the trial of political cases seems to be delayed until confessions 
have been secured, so that the judge knows that a conviction will be 
ensured. Why should any system desire to convict the innocent? The 
answer may be in a difference between legal guilt and political dissent. 
To satisfy appearances a legal offence must be made out before judicial 
punishment is possible, and a judicial sentence may be more convincing 
than a political decision because based on a supposedly pre-existing law 
rather than on a changed political situation. 

There has evidently been some dispute about convicting on a confes- 
sion without additional evidence, and, in particular, about going to trial 
on a confession during the investigation, in case the accused withdraws 
the confession at the trial (Vyshinsky, pp. 260, 263). A confession is good 
evidence if in fact it amounts to a statement against interest. This, how- 
ever, must not be blindly assumed, e.g. an accused person may have an 
interest in protecting a friend or relative, or in confessing a lesser degree 
of fault than that of which he was in fact guilty, or to establish an alibi 
against a charge of a different crime (Vyshinsky, p. 261, Cheltsov, p. 182). 
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An extraordinary example is given from 1939 where a man confessed to 
killing another and throwing his body into the river. No body was found 
but the accused was convicted. It later turned out that the man who 
confessed was a dipsomaniac who wanted a forced rest-cure, and that no- 
one had been killed. A confession may also pretend nobler or less 
dangerous motives than existed. A confession does not, of course, end a 
trial, as the court must itself be satisfied that it is true. The same 
applies in the case of the plea of guilty. 

The Western reader will be struck with the disparity between Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s critique of confessions and the ideological trials in com- 
munist countries, in which confessions figure so prominently. Mr. 
Vyshinsky evidently feels the need to explain this, and states that 
special considerations apply in cases of persons charged with counter- 
revolutionary offences (p. 264). There is little hint of the explanation. 
He does say that conspirators are especially careful in covering their 
tracks but to construct a solid justification for his argument would be to 
create an argument rather than interpret it. Either one believes a 
confession or one does not, and the type of offence would seem to be 
irrelevant. 

An accused man cannot testify against a fellow-accused (Cheltsov, 
p. 161). But he can so testify if he is not himself prosecuted or if he has 
been tried and already acquitted or convicted (ibid.). Even in such cases 
the charge made by the accused against his accomplice must be care- 
fully handled (Vyshinsky, p. 265), as one suspect obviously benefits by 
throwing suspicion onto someone else (ogovor). Art. 58 also exempts an 
accused person from the penalties of perjury. Although accused persons 
are separately examined, to avoid collusion, the accused will have a copy 
of the report of the investigation, which may assist him to fake such a 
charge (Vyshinsky, p. 261, Arts. 137 and 206). Professor Cheltsov 
states that no conviction can be upheld if made on the uncorroborated 
evidence of an accomplice and cites several cases (pp. 149, 150). In 
Latyshev’s case, on July 1st, 1950, the accused had been convicted on 
the evidence of a fellow-accused, contrary to other evidence, and the 
conviction was quashed. The citation does not say whether the fellow- 
accused was also still under trial. In Salyakova’s case, July 31st, 1950 
a person accused by the prisoner of instigating the crime, but not 
apparently himself being tried, was the sole expert witness, and the 
conviction was quashed. Corroborating circumstances will make such 
evidence sufficient, e.g. in Sharonova’s case, a ruling of the USSR 
Supreme Court, an accomplice withdrew his accusation against the 
accused, and the case was abandoned, but it was pointed out that there 
was in this case evidence in corroboration (Sovetskaya Yustitsia, 
1941, no. 4, p. 28, cited by Cheltsov, p. 185). This appears to show that 
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corroboration is important, though not necessarily that the evidence of 
an accomplice is insufficient evidence by itself. 

There are very few cases of privilege against testifying. An accused 
person is not required by law to testify, if he does not wish to do so 
(Vyshinsky, p. 161). But if he does testify he must submit to cross- 
examination and enjoys no privilege against answering incriminating 
questions (ibid). The defence counsel cannot be required to disclose 
communications from his client, but this privilege does not extend to 
doctors or to other professions (Cheltsov, pp. 162-3). 

Witnesses must be mentally fit. A good example of a feeble-minded 
witness being put forward to trump up a charge is Rogov’s case (Sudeb- 
naya Praktika (Court Practice), 1929, no. 8, p. 14, reprinted in Hazard 
& Weisberg, Cases and Readings on Soviet Law, Columbia University 
course, p. 117). This is based on paragraph 2 of Art. 61. No witness is 
disqualified by reason of relationship with the accused or personal 
interest in the result of the case (Vyshinsky, pp. 273-4). A judge’s 
relations are not disqualified from testifying as witnesses (Samarokova’s 
case, Sudebnaya Praktika, no. 3, p. 26, Hazard & Weisberg, p. 116). 
Of course, a witness is liable criminally for giving false information or 
evidence (Art. 95) and all these matters may be important in deciding 
the weight of evidence (cf. below). 


Vv. THE BURDEN OF PROOF (Onus probandi) 

(a) The Prosecution must make out a prima facie case. In this respect 
Soviet law is like our own. The initial burden of proof lies on the pro- 
secution. In fact this rule in Russia goes back to Roman Law, which 
required a person relying on some fact to prove it. In criminal cases the 
effect is to require an acquittal unless a reasonable case is made out by 
the prosecution, the accused being at first under no duty to make any 
explanation. The result is the so-called ‘presumption of innocence’, 
requiring not only a prima facie case but also proof beyond a reasonable 
doubt. Soviet writers use the familiar terms, ‘the accused is presumed 
innocent until proven guilty’, and ‘the accused is given the benefit of 
the doubt’ (Cheltsov, pp. 144, 146). Professor Cheltsov here retreats 
from his earlier position, since in his 1948 edition he denied the exist- 
ence of any such presumption (p. 182). The qualms felt about this 
presumption are allayed by an article of Professor M. S. Strogovich 
(Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1952, no. 8, p. 13). Some lawyers had 
objected that it was monstrous to imagine an accused person to be 
innocent since the procurator must not launch any prosecution unless 
satisfied of the guilt of the accused. Strogovich points out that the court 
is not committed by the views of the prosecution, and, adds, very 
sensibly, that this so-called presumption is not a matter of subjective 
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opinions but a formulation of a strictly procedural position. It is the 
duty of the prosecution to substantiate its case fully and efficiently, no 
matter how glaring the guilt of the accused may seem to be. He also 
says that progressive jurists in bourgeois countries must be shown that 
justice is done in the USSR. It is interesting to note his reference to 
Art. 8 of the Bulgarian Code of Criminal Procedure of February rst, 
1952 which expressly enacts the presumption of innocence. Mr. 
Vyshinsky (p. 250) tells us that in 1926 the Criminal Chamber of the 
Supreme Court of the RSFSR reversed the convictions of Popov and 
Sokolov, inter alia, because the convictions were based on their ‘failure 
to establish their innocence’ (Sudebnaya Praktika, 1927, no. 2). The 
great lengths to which Mr. Vyshinsky went in the Arctic murder charge 
against Semenchuk (Vyshinsky, p. 298) are hardly consistent with any 
other theory, since the prosecution seem to have been very meticulous 
in exploding in advance any possible defence the accused could have 
had, and in leaving nothing to the accused to do. 

(6) Rigid rules about the burden of proof must, of course, be under- 
stood in the USSR as hardly applicable, in view of the active interest of 
the judge in finding the facts himself. If a prosecution fails to establish 
its case convincingly the accused is not necessarily acquitted, as the 
judge may order a further investigation and the collection of more 
evidence (Art. 112, Cheltsov, p. 144). The law allows a court to con- 
tinue to try a case even if the prosecution withdraws the charge or 
the accused confesses or pleads guilty (Arts. 257, 282, 306). This 
works both ways, and the court will help to verify facts alleged by the 
accused if he is not able or willing to prove them effectively (Cheltsov, 
Pp. 144). 

(c) Shifting the burden of proof. Here there may be some difference 
in Soviet and English theory. In our law the duty to establish guilt 
leaves the main burden of proof on the prosecution throughout, and this 
was reaffirmed a few years ago by the House of Lords, our highest 
judicial body. Soviet law does not seem to be clearly defined on this 
point. In 1947 Professor Strogovich wrote that the burden of proof 
never shifted throughout (Material Truth in Criminal Procedure). Mr. 
Vyshinsky claims that this view is unrealistic. Once a prima facie case is 
made out, the accused will be convicted unless he rebuts the evidence, 
and so the point is academic (pp. 244-5). Mr. Vyshinsky admits that the 
prosecution must check any relieving facts alleged by the accused, but 
says they cannot do so unless he advances some explanation. If stolen 
goods are found in the possession of the accused, must he provide some 
innocent explanation? English law has met this problem by a statutory 
rule presuming guilt in this particular case and some others unless it is 
rebutted. Mr. Vyshinsky adopts the same principle, as a matter of 
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theory, stating that the burden of proof shifts at such a stage (p. 243). 
But in fact this seems an open point. All that the accused need do is to 
advance an excuse (otherwise the judge may naturally assume his guilt 
as a matter of common sense). The accused is not bound to prove his 
excuse. Hence the burden of proof does not really shift, in the technical 
sense. In K’s case on December 27th, 1946 (Cheltsov, p. 144; Strogo- 
vich, Material Truth, p. 264; Hazard and Weisberg, ubi supra, p. 115) 
the Full Bench of the USSR Supreme Court overruled a decision of the 
Criminal Chamber of the same court, which had convicted an accused 
person because he could not prove his explanation of the facts against 
him. In this case the accused, K, was charged with misappropriation of 
money in an official capacity, and pleaded that the money had been 
stolen from him on a tram. He was unable to prove this theft. A convic- 
tion might have been proper, but not on the simple ground that he had 
failed to prove his innocence. No doubt evidence could have been 
collected by the prosecution which would show that the accused had 
been spending heavily or depositing large sums, thus meeting any 
possible defence of this kind. The court cannot assume that K was 
lying simply because the thief was not produced or witnesses of the 
theft found. 


VI. CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


Mr. Vyshinsky defends this type of evidence, if carefully verified and 
developed. It is objective and more difficult to fake (p. 290). On the 
other hand no one circumstantial fact is significant in itself. There must 
be a closed and unbreakable chain of circumstances out of which the 
accused cannot escape. The failure of any link in the chain is fatal. All 
alternative explanations of the circumstances must be explored and 
exploded. He denies that this evidence is inferior as a type to direct 
testimony (pp. 252-3). The court must be careful to avoid any attempt 
to force the circumstantial evidence into any a priori judgment as to the 
facts. Mr. Vyshinsky cites one case very fully in his book, for the 
purpose of showing the handling of circumstantial evidence, that against 
Semenchuk (pp. 297-305). Here the guilt of the accused was established 
by a tight chain of circumstantial evidence, motive to kill, unusual be- 
haviour, attempts to hide the corpse and to stifle the investigation. The 
explanations given by his henchman as to the circumstances of the 
victim’s death were completely exploded, and were inconsistent with the 
innocence of the witness, e.g. he invented a non-existent snowstorm and 
pretended the victim had lost sight of him. Great emphasis was laid on 
medical evidence, which showed that certain injuries preceded the 
victim’s death and could not have been self-inflicted. 
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VII. REAL EVIDENCE 


This refers to actual concrete things, as distinct from the testimony 
of witnesses. The treatment in Cheltsov seems largely based on that in 
Vyshinsky and the texts are parallel. Real evidence is given separate 
treatment but classed as a form of circumstantial evidence. Art. 66 of 
the Code specifies a number of types of such evidence (Vyshinsky, p. 
278), viz: 

(a) Instruments of the crime, e.g. a knife or revolver. 

(6) Clues or traces, e.g. footprints, fingerprints, articles of clothing. 

(c) Objects of the crime, e.g. stolen property, and 

(d) Things tending to reveal the fact of the commission of the crime or 

tending to implicate or acquit the accused. 


Professor Cheltsov further divides the class (pp. 185ff) into original 
evidence (e.g. a revolver with prints, bloodstained clothes) and copies, 
e.g. photographs and reconstructions. The object should be described 
in writing and photographed, especially where it is transient or perish- 
able, like traces in snow. Real evidence may be sufficient for conviction, 
if it bears careful scrutiny. 

A document is real evidence where it is significant as an object, and as 
documentary evidence where the contents are the significant thing. 
Thus a letter dropped at the scene of a crime is real evidence if it identi- 
fies the criminal, whatever its contents. To be documentary evidence it 
must contain information relevant to the crime, e.g. a threatening letter. 
A forgery may be real evidence though false as a document (Vyshinsky, 
p. 285). 

Civil procedural requirements that certain evidence be in writing do 
not apply in criminal proceedings. 


VIII. WEIGHT OF EVIDENCE 


In the last analysis matters of weight or cogency are for the conscience 
of the judge. Most systems of law assist the court by sharing the fruits 
of long judicial experience but they cannot indicate any short-cut to the 
truth (Vyshinsky, pp. 185, 222; Cheltsov, pp. 81, 140, 141). Mr. 
Vyshinsky goes at some length into the question of the judge being 
convinced of the truth of the facts he finds. The Russian word ‘proof’ 
seems to go beyond our word ‘evidence’ and includes the impression 
made by the evidence on the judge. Mr. Vyshinsky is opposed to any 
‘formal’ substitute for a real conviction of the truth of the facts (pp. 189, 
196, 216, 251). Soviet law requires such inner conviction on the 
part of the judge whenever he gives a decision (Art. 319). Professor 
Cheltsov gives a useful reminder that this wide discretion cannot be 
made a cloak for arbitrary or stupid decisions. A decision must be 
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concretely justifiable (p. 140). A higher court will quash a finding of 
fact if clearly contrary to the weight of the evidence. An example is 
Rytov’s case in July 1950, in which the Criminal Chamber of the USSR 
Supreme Court quashed the conviction since no witness had really 
testified to any connection of Rytov with the crime. 

The idea of objective truth is emphasized by Professor Strogovich 
(Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1952, no. 8, p. 13). He says that the 
principle is constitutional and Stalinist. Art. 102 of the 1936 Constitu- 
tion, by investing Soviet courts with judicial powers, necessarily implies 
objective investigation (an unintentional compliment to pre-revolu- 
tionary procedure, it would seem). He points out that Art. 15 of the 
Judiciary Law allows an appeal against a decision if the facts found do 
not correspond with reality. Objective truth is now a subject in the 
syllabus for criminal procedure in Soviet law schools and Strogovich 
wants it to be taught as applying to investigators and prosecutors as 
well as to the court at the trial. 

Professor P. F. Pashkevich also stresses the idea of objective truth 
(Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo ¢ Pravo, 1951, no. 12, p. 72) in a critical 
review of passages in the 1948 edition of Professor Cheltsov’s book 
(pp. 179, 216, 221) before Cheltsov adopted Mr. Vyshinsky’s views on 
the subject. 

The court can test the credibility of witnesses in various ways, e.g. 
by re-enacting the crime and testing their sight and hearing. Mr. 
Vyshinsky states that contradictions among witnesses are not necessarily 
a sign of bad faith, as their memories and powers of observation and 
expression vary widely (p. 271). Yet in Ledenov’s case on May 27th, 
1950, the USSR Railway Supreme Court quashed a conviction because 
the prosecution witnesses contradicted each other and a defence alibi 
had not been refuted (Cheltsov, p. 150; examples of older cases with 
similar results are given in Hazard and Weisberg, ubi supra). 

Mr. Vyshinsky concludes by stressing the value of Marxist doctrine in 
a correct assessment of the reliability of evidence (pp. 272-3) but, as Dr. 
R. Schlesinger pointed out in his review in 1949, this case is not really 
worked out. Mr. Vyshinsky’s remarks (p. 178) often seem to refer to the 
legal problem of the classification of an offence and its correct sub- 
sumption (Podvedentye) under the articles of the Code. If one man buys 
a dozen pairs of shoes for future resale to persons unknown, and another 
buys a dozen pairs on the request of friends who cannot go to the 
market, the first will be convicted and the second acquitted. 

But does the method of proof of these facts present any theoretical 
problem associated with the class character of the state? Mr. Vyshin- 
sky’s argument is not very convincing. There is a well-known English 
dictum, that the state of a man’s mind is as much a fact as the state of his 
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digestion. In Soviet law the profit motive in speculation is a necessary 
element of the offence and must be established by the evidence. But the 
Western judge is also called upon to establish similar facts, e.g. in an 
English court it may be important to decide whether a company was 
formed for the purpose of profit. That English law privileges such 
companies (in allowing them to hold land, for instance) and Soviet law 
would prosecute them, is not a matter of evidence as to the fact of the 
intention to profit itself, but a matter of the legal consequences of such 
intention. It is interesting to note that in Soviet law a profit motive is no 
more necessary to establish the crime of theft than in English law. Thus 
if A takes something from B and gives it to C that is equally theft with 
the case where A keeps the thing for himself (decision of the Full Bench 
of the Supreme Court of the USSR on April 15th, 1949, cited by B. S. 
Nikiforov, Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1949, no. 10, pp. 22ff). 

It is submitted, therefore, that the class character of the Soviet state, 
whatever that may mean, is expressed in its formulation of the crime of 
speculation to cover circumstances which are wholly lawful in a capitalist 
country, and not in any particular technique by which a judge discovers 
whether or not the profit motive existed. The judge, whether Western 
or Russian, must find the facts by the same process by which he finds 
the facts in a case lacking any controversial political colouring, e.g. a 
murder motivated by passion or personal spite. 

There is more value in the reference to Art. 413, which allows an 
appeal against an unjust decision (Vyshinsky, p. 182). This shows that 
justice is a recognized element in socialist law. Nowhere, however, is it 
explained how this justice varies from capitalist justice. Soviet policy 
now insists on differentiating Soviet institutions from homonymous 
capitalist institutions, but the actual method is left obscure. It is 
_ significant that a work devoted to problems of proof leaves its main 
ideological propositions to be taken on faith, possibly because, in a 
communist state, they are ‘too obvious to need proof’. 


A. K. R. Krratry 
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V. S. Artemov, Opyt Raboty Raionnovo Finansovovo Otdela (Experience of a 
raion finance department). 
K. P. Biryukov, Selsky Byudzhet (Village Budget). 
V. P. Maslakov, Kommunalnye Tarify v SSSR (Charges for communal 
services in the USSR). 
All published by Ministry of Finance, Moscow, 1951. 


Students of Soviet economic life have often discovered that valuable 
information, not available elsewhere, may be found in minor publications 
intended for the guidance of relatively junior officials and concerned with 
low-level practical problems. In varying degrees, these three books demon- 
strate how important it is not to overlook such sources. 

Artemov’s little book (only some fifty pages long) describes the activities, 
primarily concerned with tax collection, of the finance officials in the district 
of Khimki, outside Moscow. There is an interesting description of ‘socialist 
competition’ among tax collectors (though the concept of overfulfilling the 
tax-collection plan seems ai first sight rather puzzling). More important are 
the many references to the campaigns necessary to ensure the collection of the 
‘agricultural tax’; this tax has been greatly increased in the post-war years, 
and is levied on a state valuation of crops planted and animals kept on private 
plots of land, as well as on peasants’ non-agricultural earnings (e.g. from 
letting rooms to summer visitors), and the rate payable now rises on a sliding 
scale from 11 per cent to 48 per cent. It is perhaps not surprising that this 
severe tax, which was increased several times while kolkhoz-market prices 
were falling, required a great deal of explanation. Numbers of activists, 
including agronomists, medical staffs, teachers and leading kolkhozniki, were 
drawn into the campaign. Meetings were held in the villages. The tax 
inspector responsible for a group of four small villages recruited twelve 
‘deputies’, each of whom was responsible for collecting the tax from 10 to 15 
kolkhoz households. We are informed that when 10,800 rubles were col- 
lected, this represented 11 per cent of the total sum due. From these figures 
we can deduce that, very roughly, 140 households paid 100,000 rubles, i.e. an 
average of 700 rubles each (the rates of tax were, in 1951, still below the rates 
quoted above, to which they rose in 1952). The tax paid in 1940 was perhaps 
70 rubles and the maximum rate was then 11 per cent.? 

Biryukov’s more substantial book discusses in some detail the preparation 
and approval of the village Soviet’s budget, and lists in full the various taxes 
and local levies. Simple tax tables are provided to guide the operations of the 
village accountant’s abacus. There are also long lists of pay scales for local 
employees, of which the following is a representative selection. Persons 
whose salaries are marked x receive free quarters, light and heating. 

Kindergarten teacher, secondary pedagogical education, 5-10 years’ service, 
for standard 36-hour week: 425 rubles a month x. 


1 Figure for 1940, deduced from Plotnikov, Byudzhet Sotsialisticheskovo Gosudarstva, 
P. 194. 
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As above, with incomplete secondary education: 347.50 x. 

Kindergarten director, 5-10 years’ service, basic rate: 500 x. 

School secretary-administrator:* 350. 

School book-keeper: 400. 

School accountant: 300. 

School watchman, boilerman, charwoman: 200. 

Cook for school boarders: 300. 

Laundrywoman-cleaner: 200. 

Head librarian (5-10 years’ service): 

with higher education: 607 x. 
secondary education: 531 x. 
below this educational level: 462 x. 

Medical feldsher in charge of medical centre, if with ‘secondary medical 
education’, 5-10 years’ service: 525 x. 

As above, with lower educational qualification: 475 x. 

Nurses: 335 x. 

Chairman of village Soviet: 260-450, according to population. 

Secretary: 285-360. 

School teachers are not paid by the village, and so do not figure in the book, 
Kindergarten teachers work longer hours than their ‘basic’ 36, and so their 
real earnings would in practice be higher than those given above. It is, of 
course, necessary to bear in mind, when comparing the above low rates with 
urban wage-scales, that the inhabitants of the village must benefit from lower 
market-prices for farm produce, and that in many cases they, or their families, 
have a plot of land. None the less, the fact that people are willing to work for 
such remuneration is significant. 

Particulars are given of the charges made for the use of nursery-schools and 
kindergartens. It is quite clearly stated that the combined pay of husband and 
wife is the determining factor. Thus, if their joint pay is 750 (450-+300) 
rubles a month, and if they have two children in a kindergarten for up to 
10 hours a day (the minimum period given), they would be charged no less 
than 120 rubles. Then there is income tax (33 rubles, according to p. 78), the 
‘voluntary’ loan deduction (perhaps 60 rubles), and perhaps also a village levy, 
and the small families tax, in this case — with two children — only } per cent 
(4 rubles). Disposable income is not large in the circumstances. 

Village Soviets pay pensions to invalids of the first world war and the civil 
war. Pensions for the highest-category invalid of the civil war amount, if the 
recipient has no plot of land, to 157 rubles a month. 

Finally, Maslakov’s book on municipal services is of unique interest, as it 
contains not only details of charges made for urban transport, water-supply, 
baths, etc., but also data on changes in costs of operation. Thus on p. 85 we 
have the following list of percentage increases in costs per unit from 1940 to 
1948: 

Electricity generation .» 159.4 
Electricity distribution .. 121.6 
Tramways “s - .. 247.4 
® Zaveduyushchy Khozyaistvom, literally ‘in charge of internal economy’. 
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Water Supply .. bi -. soa 
Baths .. me - —. ape 
Laundries is _ »» 143.5 
Drains .. -“ ar -» 109.4 


The principal causes, according to Maslakov, of this substantial jump in 
costs were wage increases (‘in the period 1940-48, expenditure of com- 
munal enterprises on wages doubled’) and the rise in prices of various articles 
bought by the enterprises; thus prices of ‘spare parts and repair materials’ 
rose, and ‘in connection with this, workshop expenses (tsekhovye raskhody) of 
electric generating stations increased 2.4 times... of tramways — 3.2 times, 
of baths — 2.4 times, of drains and water supply — nearly 2 times....’ It 
will be observed that these increases relate to the period 1940-48, i.e. before 
the substantial rise in producers’ goods prices which dated from January rst, 
1949, and which sent costs higher still. The importance of this point is con- 
siderable. The calculations of the Economic Commission for Europe on the 
prices of investment goods* are quite inconsistent with any figures which 
suggest that the price of spare parts (and presumably also of the machines 
themselves) increased to anything like this extent between 1940 and 1948. 
(The present writer is convinced for other reasons that the E.C.E. estimate of 
price changes of investment goods is well wide of the mark.) 

Maslakov informs us that communal tariffs were brought under central 
control, and largely reorganized, towards the end of 1948, and that the new 
charges involved big increases in towns where rates were at or below average 
(thus Moscow and Leningrad tram fares doubled), without reducing excep- 
tionally high charges which operated in some districts. These new rates took 
into account the prospective increases in costs which were to follow the price 
increases of January 1st, 1949. Details of the new charges are given, as well 
as reductions in costs consequential on the cuts in a number of prices in 1950 
(e.g. cost reduction per tramway passenger was 0.63 kopecks, per kilogram of 
washing — 1.28 kopecks, etc.). 

There is a most useful table showing the breakdown of costs in all municipal 
undertakings of the Russian Republic excluding Moscow and Leningrad. 
Thus the proportion of wage payments in total costs for tramways, trolley- 
buses and bath-houses in 1949 was respectively 33, 24 and 25 per cent (though 
Maslakov warns that these percentages are not wholly reliable, in that, for 
example, wages paid in repair workshops were included by some authorities 
under ‘wages’, by others under the heading of ‘workshop expenses’). In the 
case of trolleybuses, amortization deductions (28 per cent) actually exceeded 
the wages bill.‘ It is instructive to compare these figures with those of British 
municipal undertakings. Thus the share of wages in Glasgow’s transport 
costs in 1946-52 was 71.5 per cent® (but for the reason given above, this may 
not be strictly comparable with the Soviet percentage). 


E.C.E. Economic Survey of Europe, 1951, pp. 144 and 243. 

* Amortization in the USSR is intended to cover not only the cost of replacing worn- 
out ‘basic funds’, but also something loosely termed ‘capital repairs’, which can include 
a considerable proportion of current repairs and replacements. 

5 Report of General Manager of Glasgow Corporation Transport Department, 1952. 
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Maslakov makes a number of ‘standard’ propaganda statements about the 
superiority of Soviet over capitalist municipal services. The latter, it seems, 
are guided by crude considerations of maximum profit, indeed benefit from 
‘monopolist super-profits’ (p. 57). This will be news to London and Glasgow 
transport authorities, who might well look with envy at the average profit 
rates for the USSR which Maslakov quotes for 1950: 34.2 per cent for trans- 
port undertakings, and 31.5 per cent for ‘sanitary and hygienic undertakings’ 
(presumably baths, drains, water-supply, etc.). Electricity undertakings show 
a much lower figure (13 per cent), and in this instance the 1950 profits were 
below the 1948 figures; this is probably due to the fact that electricity charges 
were cut in 1950, while it would seem from Maslakov’s data that other charges 
remained unchanged at the high rates fixed in 1948, despite falling costs. 

All these books are cheap, and well printed on good paper. 

A. NOVE 
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Organizatsia 1 Tekhnika Sovetskoi Torgovli. S. V. Serebryakov, Gostorgizdat 
1949, 487 pp. 

Statistika Sovetskoi Torgovli, N. N. Ryauzov, N. P. Titelbaum, Gostorgizdat 
1951, 308 pp. 

The post-war study of Soviet trade by S. V. Serebryakov provides a com- 
prehensive account of the institutions of trade following on the abolition of 
rationing and the restoration of pre-war forms of organization. At the same 
time, the author discusses secondary changes and adjustments which have 
been made since the war, and devotes considerable attention to the various 
aspects of consumer demand reflecting increasing trade turnover and variety 
of consumer goods. 

The first part of the book deals with retail trade — forms of organization, 
distribution of trade network, labour, trade equipment, supply and sale of 
commodities, consumer choice, services and advertising. 

A particularly useful account of the local forg, the local controlling centre 
of a ‘chain’ of retail shops, is to be found in the section on retail trade, provid- 
ing a clear picture of this important form of organization both as the repre- 
sentative of the individual retail establishments (apart from the large or 
specialized shops, which have a different form of organization) in purchasing 
commodities from the wholesale trade systems, and also in supervising and 
planning the operations of its subordinate shops. The local torgs have 
undergone considerable reorganization in recent years. The reorganization 
in 1938 established four standard types of structure depending on the kind of 
trade turnover and territory covered. Subsequently, organizational defects 
called for further changes in structure. Changes introduced in 1941, 1947 and 
1949 were intended to produce further simplification in their structure as well 
as in the personnel composition. The torg in the contemporary stage of its 
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evolution is a complex apparatus with its planning, productive and distribu- 
tive departments and warehouses, headed by a director and several deputy 
directors. A mixed commodity torg may control upwards of 70 retail 
establishments, and the regional torg upwards of 250 establishments. 

Rural retail trade, as in the pre-war period, is largely the province of the 
consumers’ co-operatives (the place of the co-operatives in urban trade has 
seemingly again been confined to small towns since 1949 as was the case in 
the years between 1935 and 1946). The guiding principles for the establish- 
ment of trade points relative to the density and purchasing power of the 
population are of interest; in the central regions of the USSR, a shop is 
normally established in settlements with 100 households, and a stall in settle- 
ments with 50 households. 

The second part of the book deals with the organization of wholesale trade. 
The bulk of wholesale trade in ‘centralized’ commodities (see below) is 
handled by the sales organizations of industrial ministries and Chief Adminis- 
trations, whilst the main concern of the wholesale organizations of the 
Ministry of Trade is with the purchase of the products of local industry and 
‘ industrial co-operatives. Problems of rational organization of the wholesale 
trade links are examined; these appear to be mainly the reduction of haulage 
distances and overhead costs in wholesale trade by means of annual arrange- 
ments for the attachment of producers to given regions of consumers and 
elimination of superfluous links. The rival merits of direct transit trade 
(from factory warehouse to retail depots) and the intermediary stages through 
wholesale supply centres require special consideration depending on the 
particular requirements of different commodities. While direct transit 
trade eliminates wholesaling expenses, in many cases it may conflict, as is to be 
expected, with the requirements of retail trade organizations unable to cope 
with bulk consignments. 

In addition to effecting the transfer of commodities from the producers to 
the retail system, wholesale trade is expected to take an active part in influenc- 
ing production and at the same time to assist in the work of the retail organiza- 
tions by encouraging the marketing of new lines of production, advertising, 
and providing technical advice to the retail distributors. 

One of the interesting organizations of wholesale trade discussed in this 
book, is the revived State Office of Intermediary Trade (or Goods Exchange). 
This organization, which lapsed after its original creation in 1936 and was 
restored in 1949, purchases and disposes of unsaleable or surplus stocks of 
industrial and trade organizations as well as of local industry. In addition, it 
provides advisory services for trade organizations. 

The third and last section of the book deals with the organization and tech- 
niques of warehousing, transport and tare. The creation of adequate 
warehousing facilities has required considerable effort in keeping pace with 
the expansion of trade turnover. Useful description is to be found of the 
technical level of equipment, labour regulations, etc., in warehouses. 
Considerable attention is paid to the use of various types of refrigeration 
plant concomitant with the increased post-war supply of refrigeration equip- 
ment to trade organizations. 
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Of special importance in this book are the sections dealing with the methods 
of studying consumer demand, and the influence exerted by trade on pro- 
duction. In the widest sense, the variety of consumer goods ultimately 
depends on the level of production, the availability of raw materials, and the 
technical equipment of industry. With the increasing flow of consumer goods 
to the retail system, the careful study and satisfaction of consumer require- 
ments becomes of increasing importance. In order that trading establish- 
ments may successfully fulfil their basic operational indices — plans for 
volume of trade turnover, assortment plans, overhead costs and speed of 
turnover — a developed system of market research is essential. Faulty plan- 
ning of turnover and assortment requirements, stocking of unsaleable or poor 
quality goods may affect the fulfilment of all the operational indices by the 
slowing down of sales turnover or the accumulation of unsaleable stocks. 
Examination of the procedure and apparatus for the study of consumer 
demand in this work, lends support to the viewpoint that the classical 
conundrum as to whether consumer demand could be of any importance in a 
planned economy is more academic than real. The chapter devoted to the 
study of consumer demand poses this task as ‘the most important function 
of the entire system of Soviet trade’. The chief concern is with the correct 
procedure for the study of consumer demand and its application by trade 
organizations. 

The study of different aspects of consumer demand is divided between the 
central planning and trade authorities and the retail trade system itself. A 
number of general factors affecting consumer satisfaction are governed by 
special plans and trade rules which are laid down for the trade network. In 
order to ensure that shops carry the necessary stocks to meet requirements, 
a basic assortment minimum is made obligatory in respect of the most 
important goods. In the case of urban shops selling foodstuffs and industrial 
consumer goods, this minimum is laid down by the All-Union Ministry 
of Food. The scales are varied in relation to the area covered by the particular 
trade network — Moscow and Leningrad, centres of the Union Republics, 
provincial centres, and lastly the remaining towns. Other assortment minima 
are established for the system of Universal shops, Gastronomic stores and 
the shops belonging to industries. The assortment minimum of the con- 
sumers’ co-operatives is fixed by Tsentrosoyuz (the central organization of the 
consumers’ co-operatives) which is particularly concerned with the assort- 
ment of industrial consumer goods sold by the rural trade network. The 
flexibility of these assortment minima varies between precisely fixed types 
and quantities for a few commodities such as bread, and general quantitative 
minima which leave the selection of the specific grades and quantities to the 
shops themselves, within the overall limits laid down. Shops are also per- 
mitted to hold larger stocks than the minimum laid down. In addition to these 
tules, assortment plans are established annually, bi-annually and seasonally. 
These plans include, in addition to commodities covered by the rules of 
assortment minimum, commodities not so covered and those which are 
intended for initial inclusion in the turnover of the given trade system. The 
plan also takes account of possible supplemeritary supplies which can be 
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utilized from decentralized purchases, and the production of the trade 
organizations themselves. 

The overall volume of demand is dependent on the size and structure of 
the population, distribution of the national income, price structure, etc., and 
is studied by the Central Statistical Administration, the Ministry of Trade 
and trade organizations (torgs and district unions of consumers’ co-opera- 
tives) covering complete economic regions. The study of the volume of 
demand by the lower links of retail trade is confined to the main trends of 
demand for individual commodities. Their main concern is the assortment 
structure of the demand for individual products and the requirements of the 
population in respect of the quality of the products. At this level the study 
is broken down into three types of demand — ‘satisfied’ and ‘unsatisfied’ 
demand, and demand ‘in process of formation’ (new types of commodities 
unknown to the consumer or not previously sold by the particular trade 
outlet). The study of ‘satisfied’ demand involves ascertainment of the 
preferences of the consumer concerning possible improvements, material 
composition, and external appearance of the commodity. This is achieved 
by several methods — the period of turnover, size of stocks, check methods on 
the incidence of sales and observations of sales assistants — depending on the 
peculiarities of the commodity under consideration. The methods of studying 
‘unsatisfied’ demand which covers goods normally available but temporarily 
absent from the given shop, include complaints and suggestion books (which 
are particularly useful in rural trade to enable customers to request or order 
goods) and information gathered by sales assistants which is considered at 
production conferences of trade personnel. Study of demand ‘in process of 
formation’ cannot enable precise registration of consumer requirements in 
advance since this type of demand affects goods not yet fully known to the 
consumer. In such cases, demand has to be actively promoted by initial 
publicity. New goods are popularized by advertisements, and exhibitions are 
organized in order to ascertain the reaction of purchasers to the new goods 
which it is intended to produce. Such exhibitions at which consumers’ views 
may be sought in questionnaires, are held either by the larger type of trade 
organization and department store or directly by industrial organizations. 
Exhibitions also play an important part in respect of commodities subject to 
frequent changes dependent on the season, fashion, etc. These exhibitions 
are normally held at the beginning of the relevant season or at the time when 
the preliminary orders to industry are sent in by the trade organizations. 
Finally, in respect of clothing fashions and tastes, the experience of ateliers 
making clothing ‘to order’ is called upon in order to ascertain the tastes of 
consumers. In respect of new commodities, the system of retail shops owned 
by the industrial ministries plays a special part in acquainting the public 
with new lines of production, and in ascertaining its reaction to these 
commodities. 

Other forms of organization enable the complex study of all these types of 
demand to be made. Conferences of the consumers are held at which the 
work of the trade organizations are discussed. Often representatives of 
industry participate. This type of conference is said to be particularly 
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fruitful in obtaining the views of consumers. On the other hand, the distribu- 
tion of questionnaires to consumers as a method of studying demand, has 
been found to produce poor results and is not recommended for general use. 
The most effective method of all is based upon the direct observation of the 
sales assistants and the generalization of these observations at production 
conferences. These, where possible, are to be attended by representatives of 
industry. Materials collected by ‘orgs, village co-operatives and district 
unions of co-operative societies on the state of current demand are generalized 
at monthly trade conferences of directors and managers of shops. At these 
conferences, goods found to be unobtainable locally are requested from the 
regional or town departments of trade (local organs of the Ministry of Trade) 
or in the case of co-operatives, from the regional unions of consumers’ 
co-operation. 

The wholesale trade system also participates in the study of consumer 
demand, both of its own trade customers and of the population. In studying 
consumer demand directly, the wholesale trade system is able to eliminate 
some of the delay involved in the permeation of consumer preferences 
through the retail network. In addition, wholesale organizations convene 
conferences which are attended by representatives of the industrial suppliers, 
who are thus able to gain direct information about consumers’ views on the 
quality and assortment of their products. 

A separate chapter deals with the role of advertising and the merits of 
different media. Advertising is guided by the general principle that it should 
inform the public about new goods, popularizing and explaining the properties 
of various items. External advertisements (exclusive of those on the premises 
of the retail establishment) are largely financed and organized centrally by the 
sales organizations of industrial ministries, the Ministry of Trade and Tsentro- 
soyuz. Advertisement channels include hoardings, neon-lighting, cinema, 
radio, circularization of customers interested in specialized goods, and the 
general and technical press. 

The obverse aspect of consumer satisfaction lies in the function of the trade 
system in influencing production. The extent of this influence depends on 
the category of commodities. There are two broad categories of goods: 
‘centralized’ or ‘funded’ commodities and ‘decentralized’ commodities (see 
below). The trade system plays a more independent role in the purchase of 
‘decentralized’ goods. Trade organizations and those retail shops which 
operate on an independent cost-accounting basis are entitled to place direct 
orders for such goods and are expected to assist local industry to procure 
local raw materials not subject to centralized planning, and to facilitate its 
production plans by drawing up long-term (annual) contracts. In the pro- 
duction of ‘centralized’ commodities, quantities, grades and assortments are 
more directly subordinated to overall planning decisions and apart from 
the largest type of shop, contact with the industrial suppliers is the function 
of the trade departments of trade organizations, rather than the primary 
distributors. Here too, however, wholesale trade organizations (and the 
largest shops) can influence production to some extent by participating in 
the drawing up of production plans, etc. 
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The conditions of supply of ‘centralized’ goods from industry to the trade 
organizations are governed by a set form of contract which is also relevant 
to the question of the influence exerted by trade on industry. Between 1936 
and 1949, the main form of agreement was the ‘direct’ contract, although the 
form to be discussed below also existed. This ‘direct’ contract was concluded 
between the local organs of the suppliers and the purchasers, and was guided 
by basic supply conditions worked out by the industrial ministries, the 
Ministry of Trade and Tsentrosoyuz. Since 1949, the main form of contract 
has been the so-called ‘general’ contract concluded between the Chief 
Administrations of industrial ministries on the one hand, and the centres of 
the co-operative system and central sales, supply and procurement organiza- 
tions of wholesale trade on the other. These ‘general’ contracts include such 
specifications as the quantities and groups of goods to be supplied, the attach- 
ment of local suppliers to local consumers, and responsibility for breach of 
contract. In placing the main emphasis on these ‘general’ contracts which are 
concluded at a higher level than is the case with the ‘direct’ contract, the 
intention is to increase the responsibility of the industrial suppliers and their 
obligations to adhere to their undertakings. On the basis of these ‘general’ 
contracts, the lower links—the wholesale offices and supply centres of 
industry on the one hand, and the local torgs, Chief Administrations of the 
All-Union Ministry of Trade and the regional unions of consumer co- 
operation on the other — conclude a ‘local’ contract which lays down the 
precise obligations of both parties: the exact quantity of goods, the times of 
delivery, quality of the products, assortment and price. All levels of contract 
are governed by the general supply conditions which are fixed by the govern- 
ment in the case of ‘planned’ goods, and by the industrial ministries and the 
Ministry of Trade and Tsentrosoyuz in the case of ‘regulated’ goods (see 
below). In the ‘local’ contract, trade purchasing bodies sometimes insert a 
‘saving’ clause against changes in the assortment requirements of the 
population. 

In addition to the contract system, two other kinds of agreement exist 
between industry and trade. The first is the system of ‘preliminary requests’. 
These constitute a request to industry by trade organizations to supply certain 
goods, and are made in advance of the conclusion of the contract. These 
‘requests’ by definition do not have binding force, and the trade organizations 
are expected not to order excess supplies of goods which are in short supply. 
At the same time, in drawing up the plans for production of consumer goods 
and in the drafting of contracts account is taken of the material provided by 
these requests and in the case of some goods such as ready-made clothing, 
they serve as the operative basis for the annual plan for assortment of 
goods for separate republics and provinces, as agreed upon by the All- 
Union Ministry of Trade, Tsentrosoyuz and the Ministry of Light Industry. 
The second type of arrangement, quite distinct from the first, is the ‘pre- 
liminary order’. This is of binding force on the supplier without his prior 
consent, and can be placed for such goods as are determined by the 
government and the Ministry of Trade. These orders are formulated twice 
a year and constitute one of the important means whereby trade can 
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influence industry in respect of the assortment and quality of goods to be 
produced. 


After examining the organization of the channels of distribution and the 
techniques of studying consumer demand at the operative trade level, it is 
worthwhile to turn to the second book, on the statistics of Soviet trade, for a 
study of the overall methods of planning and checking the structure of 
turnover. This work, covering a wide field, includes chapters on agricultural 
procurement, wholesale and retail turnover, the trade network, collective 
farm markets, methods of price indexing, labour, overhead costs and trans- 
port, as well as a brief history of the development of Soviet trade statistics and 
the function of the various Censuses of Trade. Perhaps the most adequate 
method of studying this work is to commence with the table of commodity 
balances of retail trade (p. 95), and to follow up the analyses of the component 
elements of this balance treated at length in various chapters of the book. This 
method gives a fair picture of the planning system of Soviet trade. Subse- 
quently, the balance of wholesale trade (p. 63) and of procurement of agri- 
cultural supplies (p. 40) may be examined in the same way. 

The commodity balances of retail trade are composed of the following items. 
(1) Commodity resources: stocks at the beginning of the year; goods entering 
the trade system in the course of the year, which are further sub-divided into 
‘centralized’ funds, ‘decentralized’ funds and ‘other’ funds; addition for public 
catering; addition for rural trade. (2) Utilization of commodity resources: 
retail turnover of the trade network; retail turnover of public catering estab- 
lishments; the sum of retail trade turnover and public catering analysed accord- 
ing to sales to the population and sales to public organizations; commodity 
losses; commodity stocks at the end of the year. 

The most important items on the resources side of the balance, are the 
various types of commodity funds. The analysis of stocks held by trade 
provides only arbitrary examples, and no overall estimate of this factor is made. 
The main commodity fund is the ‘centralized’ fund whose plans of distribu- 
tion are centrally determined by the Soviet government. This fund covers 
all the main items of mass consumption totalling about 100 commodities 
including flour, meat, fats, sugar, textiles, footwear and soap. The next type 
of fund, and one subject to less central planning, comprises the so-called 
‘regulated’ goods whose plans of distribution are only generally planned at 
the centre, the detailed distribution being left to the governments of the 
Union and Autonomous Republics, various ministries (primarily the All- 
Union Ministry of Trade) and provincial executive committees of Soviets. In 
respect of this fund, there is a change of definition in comparison with an 
earlier edition of this book published in 1947 or in comparison with the 
definitions used by Serebryakov. Departing from the earlier practice of 
including this category in the ‘centralized’ fund as the ‘regulated’ part of that 
fund (as distinct from the ‘planned’ part of it), this category is here treated 
separately from the ‘centralized’ fund (which is thus confined to the ‘planned’ 
category of goods) and is treated only as ‘other’ funds. Finally there is the 
‘decentralized’ fund which constitutes the flow of goods direct to the trade 
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system from the producers as distinct from the ‘centralized’ fund which passes 
through the sales organizations of industry and the procurement organizations 
of agricultural products. The items entering into the ‘decentralized’ fund 
include decentralized purchase of agricultural products from collective farms 
and collective farmers, goods produced by agricultural and industrial estab- 
lishments belonging to the trade system, goods processed by other organiza- 
tions from materials belonging to the trade system, goods purchased from 
industrial co-operatives and local industry, and goods purchased from the 
population. In addition, industrial consumer goods which are produced by 
special departments of factories of All-Union and Republican heavy industry, 
though not mentioned here, are included by Serebryakov in the ‘decentralized’ 
funds. A stimulus was given to ‘decentralized ’purchases in 1946 by allowing 
the wholesale purchase price of goods produced from locally procured raw 
materials to be determined by the market. The share of ‘decentralized’ goods 
in all these commodity funds is given as 25 per cent as compared with a figure 
of 20 per cent in the 1947 statistical work. Recent measures have enabled more 
detailed data on the structure of the decentralized funds to be collected. Be- 
fore 1951, information about the various sources of supply of ‘decentralized’ 
goods was not systematically registered. To facilitate better planning, and 
improvement of the supply sources of the ‘decentralized’ fund, the latter is 
now analysed on the basis of the different suppliers (industrial co-operation, 
local industry, etc.). 

The remaining items on the resources side of the balance cover the public 
catering and rural trade additions. The public catering addition is included 
in order to allow for the difference between the retail prices of the raw materials 
whose sum is included in the various funds, and the trade margin of the 
catering system which is included in the overall turnover of catering, on the 
utilization side of the balance. The rural addition is included to allow for the 
increase over the unified retail price, which is permitted for certain commodi- 
ties sold in rural trade. 

On the utilization side of the balance, the most important section is the 
turnover of the different trade systems. There are four categories, of which 
the principal one is the system of the Ministry of Trade which accounts for 
more than 40 per cent of retail trade turnover. The second place is occupied 
by the turnover of consumers’ co-operatives, which account for 25 per cent of 
the total, and the third place by the O.R.S. (Departments of Workers’ Supply). 
The O.R.S., which possess their own subsidiaries for the production of 
agricultural supplies, and are a part of the industrial enterprise whose workers 
they serve, were first started in 1932 as part of a system of ‘closed’ supply 
during the rationing period. In 1936/7, most of the O.R.S. were closed and 
their apparatus transferred to the Ministry of Trade and other trade bodies. 
Expanded again during the war, they have continued to play an important part 
in Soviet trade in the post-war years and still accounted for 20 per cent of total 
trade turnover in 1951 (compared with 23 per cent in 1944). Finally, there is 
the specialized trade network of industrial ministries, including those of the 
food, meat and dairy, light, chemical and electrical industries as well as the 
Ministries of Health and Communications and the book-publishing houses, 
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all of which together account for about 15 per cent of the total trade turnover. 

Turnover of public catering is the next item assessed, of which 50 per cent 
comes under the Ministry of Trade, 25 per cent under the O.R.S., and 20 per 
cent under the co-operative system. Important changes have taken place in 
the structure of public catering, as compared with the wartime position. In 
1944 the distribution of turnover was 39 per cent Ministry of Trade, 11 per cent 
Co-operatives, and as much as 43 per cent O.R.S. 

The sum of retail turnover of all these trade systems is further anlysed by 
sales to the population and sales to organizations and institutions. The latter 
consist of organizations on the state budget — creches, sanatoria, hospitals, 
etc., which are supplied with food-stuffs and some industrial goods from the 
market fund of retail trade. For the most part, however, supplies of industrial 
consumer goods to state budget organizations are allocated into the non-market 
fund in the same way as goods for industrial processing and do not pass 
into the retail trade system. The sum of retail turnover subsequent!y provides 
a constituent element in the balance of the money incomes and expenditure of 
the population. Finally, commodity losses and stocks at the end of the year, 
complete the categories on the utilization side of the balance. 

After examining this framework of retail trade turnover, the part constitu- 
ting the additional value added to the wholesale price of commodities and 
particularly the overhead costs, should be considered. The retail trade mark- 
up is arrived at in one of two ways. First as an addition to the wholesale price 
of the commodity, and secondly as a discount from the retail selling price 
determined in advance by the price-fixing authorities. The discount method 
is nowadays applied to the greater part of retail commodities and acts as a 
check against unregulated increases in the cost additions of the trade system 
to the wholesale transfer price of the suppliers. The profitability of the trade 
system is thus dependent on the extent to which it conforms to or exceeds the 
plan for overhead costs. The relative level of overhead costs continued to be 
reduced: in the pre-war years, falling from 12.54 per cent in 1932 to 11.16 per 
cent in 1937 and to 9.83 per cent in 1940 for all forms of trade turnover 
(wholesale as well as retail) excluding public catering. The question whether 
this low level of overhead costs can be maintained with increased trade 
facilities and services, remains open. On the other hand, such increases might 
well be modified by a relative fall in the overhead costs of a number of items 
as a result of increased turnover, while there is considerable scope for a 
reduction in the relative costs of rural trade. Thus data taken from the 1935 
Census of Trade shows a level of overhead costs of 31,000 rural consumer 
societies, of 7.5 per cent compared with 5.6 per cent for 7000 surveyed urban 
shops, owing to the lower turnover of rural shops. 

All the constituent elements of overhead costs are examined. The three 
main elements, together covering 80 per cent of the total overheads, are wages 
35 per cent, transport 30 per cent and rents and upkeep of trade premises 15 
per cent. In connection with wages expenditure, new data are provided cover- 
ing wage movements of trade workers for the period 1938-47. In the trade 
system of the Ministry of Trade, the average wage is stated to have increased 
by 43 per cent in 1946 as compared with 1938, this overall increase including 
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an increase of 41 per cent in retail trade, 32 per cent in wholesale trade, and 
68 per cent in public catering. In the system of consumers’ co-operation the 
average wage is stated to have increased during the war as follows: adminis- 
trative and managerial personnel 69 per cent, operative personnel 75 per cent, 
and procurement workers 113 per cent by 1947 as compared with 1940. 
Taxes, payments of fines (for breaches of contract, etc.), upkeep of superior 
administrative apparatus, losses from peculation and debts, and losses from 
elemental causes are not included in the category of overhead costs. A detailed 
analysis of the effect of various factors on overhead costs — size of turnover, 
speed of turnover, costs according to the types of commodities sold, and in 
the case of rural trade the distance of rural consumers’ co-operatives from 
their district unions of co-operative societies — is given on the basis of the 
1935 Trade Census and the 1936 study of rural co-operatives in Sverdlovsk 
province, 

The analysis of the funds to cover the costs of trade in 1948 show that 36.7 
per cent and 27.5 per cent of the resources of state and co-operative trade 
respectively were covered by their own resources, the rest being covered by 
credits and loans from the State Bank. Owing to the fact that trading premises 
are usually rented, the share of basic capital in the total resources of trade 
amounted to less than 10 per cent compared with 50-96 per cent in various 
branches of industry. 

Apart from the commodity balances and turnover of the retail trade net- 
work, there remains the turnover of collective farm markets. Not being sub- 
ject to direct state price regulation or central planning of commodity funds, 
the role of collective farm markets in trade is less easily checked. At the same 
time, these markets serve as a channel for the redistribution of the purchasing 
funds of the population between town and country. Whereas in state and 
co-operative trade prices are mostly determined and known to the planning 
authorities in advance, and therefore do not necessitate subsequent inquiries 
into the level of prices of individual trade establishments, the collective farm 
market sales and prices are ascertained by ‘sampling’ methods. Samples of 
sales (covering a list of 63 commodities) are taken in 250 towns which together 
comprise more than half of the urban population — union republic and pro- 
vincial centres as well as large industrial towns. Prices are also registered 
(covering a list of 14 commodities) in the collective farm markets of all district 
centres. These investigations are carried out by local officials of the Central 
Statistical Administration. In addition, the Ministry of Trade carries out 
independent checks of prices of 14 commodities, three times monthly in some 
50 towns. Further data on the role of collective farm markets was made 
possible in 1949 by the inclusion of these markets for the first time in the 
terms of reference of a trade census. 

The last chapter gives an account of statistical work in Soviet trade. The 
machinery for collecting data described here is necessary for planning trade 
turnover and for studying consumer demand and expenditure in the various 
areas of the USSR. In addition to annual and quarterly summaries, the Cen- 
tral Statistical Administration receives monthly reports from the centres of the 
different trade systems, covering the main aspects of trade turnover and prices. 
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The Central Statistical Administration also has at its disposal data collected 
by its own local organs. Separate investigations are made by the Ministry of 
Trade, which collects monthly summaries on the fulfilment of plans for retail 
trade turnover according to the different trade systems, and also territorially by 
republics and provinces. This material is based on reports provided both by 
the centres of All-Union trade organizations and by the Republican Ministries 
of Trade and the provincial Departments of Trade. 
B. I. CAPLAN 
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A. Kuropatkin, Voprosy Ekonomiki Selskokhozyaistvennovo Truda v SSSR 
(Problems of the Economics of Agricultural Labour in the USSR), 
Gospolitizdat, 1952, 340 pp. 

Voprosy Organizatsii i Oplaty Truda v Kolkhozakh (Problems of Organization 
and Remuneration of Kolkhoz Labour), A Collection of Articles (ar- 
ranged by L. M. Furman), Moscow, Selkhozgiz, 1951, 272 pp. 

N. P. Trofimov, Normy Vyrabotki i Oplata Truda v Mashinno-Traktornykh 
i Lesozashchitnykh Stantsiakh (Norms of Output and Payment of Labour 
in MTS and Afforestation Stations), Selkhozgiz, 1951, 119 pp. 


These books appear to give a fair representation of the enormous amount of 
specialist literature obtainable in the Moscow bookshops, some of which is 
obtainable from time to time in the foreign bookselling agencies of the Soviet 
publishers. 30,000 copies of the first of the three were published, which 
presumably means that it is used as a handbook in the various courses for 
kolkhoz officials. It is a systematic exposition of the guiding principles 
with which the specialist student of the subject is familiar. The six main 
parts deal with agricultural labour under capitalism, the history of the col- 
lectivization of agriculture, socialist property, the technical basis of agricultural 
labour in the USSR, the use of agro-biological science, the organization of 
kolkhoz labour, and technical and political education. 

The articles in the second book, all being based upon the experience of 
definite kolkhozy, groups of kolkhozy or whole districts, are highly specialist 
and make very serious demands upon a kolkhoz official’s technical schooling. 
Their value to the Soviet readers' as well as to the Western student of the 


? 20,000 copies were printed and this book is evidently intended for the research 
worker in agricultural economics, and the more ambitious type of agricultural organizer. 
As a rule this means the district organizer. In spite of all the efforts made to place 
qualified agro-technicians as kolkhoz chairmen, according to I. A. Venediktov’s report 
in the meeting of the Supreme Soviet — Soviet of Nationalities -on March 8th, 1952, 
there were just 18,000 kolkhoz chairmen with higher or secondary education. A high 
proportion of the agricultural specialists employed as chairmen of kolkhozy (12,000 
according to Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledelye, January 11th, 1953) were appointed during 
the last two years. Another 15,000 had had the six months’ or two years’ training 
a for leading kolkhoz officials (at present there are about 98,000 kolkhozy in the 

R). 
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technical organization of kolkhoz labour in the different branches of agricul- 
ture (apart from livestock farming) rests precisely upon the specialization on 
definite experiences. Some articles deal with afforestation and with brigade 
organization in fruit farming. There is no propagandist tendency except 
emphasis upon the improvement of the organization and output of labour in 
the enlarged kolkhozy. Completely mismanaged kolkhozy are obviously 
unsuitable for the study of labour organization, but apart from this there is no 
indication that the choice of examples was selective. I. Yermolinsky, review- 
ing the book in Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledeliye, September roth, 1952, 
criticized the authors for giving examples which in some cases were even 
below the prescribed norms of labour productivity. If an analysis is made of 
one of the examples given in L. Furman’s article about the Moscow region it 
becomes evident that 3.2 tsentners of potatoes were collected per actual work- 
ing day, as against a norm of 5-7 tsentners. ‘The working hours of the several 
groups of workers are established in such a way that the potatoes sorted out 
during the last hour remain on the field because the transport workers have 
already gone home. In general Furman is criticized for having recommended 
methods of harvesting which are technically backward in comparison with 
those applied in most kolkhozy in 1951. Sergeyev’s article is criticized be- 
cause he takes for granted, without discussing possible means of saving 
man-power, that 42 persons should participate in the work of a brigade 
using two combine harvesters.? Sergeyev has the honorary title of “Hero of 
Socialist Labour’ and it may be supposed that his 42 workers are quite 
efficient within the given framework. He and his fellow authors are criticized 
for taking this framework for granted. (On another occasion they are censured 
for giving conflicting answers to some practical problem of brigade organiza- 
tion. To the outside observer, this would appear normal in an exchange of 
_ practical experience.) 

Independently of whether the organizational examples in the book are 
average or even above it there is no reason to assume that the illustrations of 
the effect of varied methods of payment by result are taken from kolkhozy 
where the ‘value of the labour-day’, or the participation of women in col- 
lective work, is particularly high. While the reader will find many interesting 
examples of individual kolkhozy or groups of kolkhozy analysed in fair detail, 
neither here nor in other publications generally available will he get compre- 
hensive post-war figures apart from the annual summaries familiar to every 
reader of the Soviet dailies. 

As is to be expected in a publication conditioned by practical experience, 
fairly familiar patterns of labour organization are found in the collected 
articles. Brigades have 48-70 and occasionally over 100 members responsible 
for 200-1500 hectares (presumably there is a considerable amount of pasture 
land in the latter case). In individual fields in the rotation scheme® they are 


2 This problem is known to our readers from I. M. Finegood’s article in Soviet 
Studies, vol. IV, no. 1, pp. 18ff., and discussed in Messrs. Laird’s and Nove’s note, 
ibid., no. 4, pp. 434ff. 

2S. K. Gusev, loc. cit., p. 88, A. Ya. Kholostova and M. M. Shestakov, loc. cit., 


pp. 113-6. 
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responsible for 8-67 hectares. In vegetable growing the link is still the basic 
organizational unit, but within the brigade.‘ The time lag and the limitations 
involved in adopting government suggestions even when these are fairly well 
elaborated are illustrated by the fact that in a typical region like Rostov 
incentive payments according to harvest results* were applied in 1948 (when 
the decree had just been issued) in 58.4 per cent of all the kolkhozy, 81 per cent 
in 1949 and 83 per cent as late as 1950.° 

Readers who followed last year’s discussion on kolkhoz organization in this 
journal may be interested to learn that each of the outlay maps contained in 
Furman’s discussion shows enlarged kolkhozy containing more than one 
village. In order to attain proper organization and employment of brigades 
on land best suited to their specific purposes, there is much discussion on the 
question of the best use to be made of this variety of kolkhoz. There is, 
however, no mention of any Utopian ‘agro-towns’, nor of the dramatic events 
which, according to some Western authors, were indicated by the Khrushchev. 
incident.? The book went to press nine months after that incident. It is just 
possible that a particular contribution intended to popularize some successful 
local experience in re-settlement or ‘agro-town’ planning may have been 
omitted or abbreviated. It would, however, clearly have been impossible to 
invent meantime the numerous experiences in the opposite method, i.e., the 
use of the available settlements for an appropriate division of labour within 
the enlarged kolkhoz, which we find described in the book. Many experi- 
ments in various directions are obviously going on continuously in Soviet 
agriculture. Were it otherwise no central authority, however powerful, could 
issue directives which are applied in a comparatively short time in a country 
of two hundred million inhabitants. There is more or less continuous argu- 
ment, both theoretical and political, as to which aspects of the enormous 
range of experience should be publicized at any given time. (It is the occas- 
ional public manifestations of this continuing discussion and experimenta- 
tion that provide some western observers with the image of Soviet life which 
they happen to be seeking.) From publications like the book under review we 
get a picture of trends rather than of the situation, which at any given moment 
is very complex. Even apart from this all conclusions which we may draw 
from the book are made questionable, on account of the speed of development 
within the two years that elapsed between the Soviet researcher’s observation 
and our reading his book. 

Trofimov’s booklet is a technical guide for the staff-manager of the MTS 
(15,000 copies were published, so one of them may be found in each of the 
8600 MTS and similar stations). The book contains the output-norms for all 
important types of agricultural machinery in different parts of the USSR and 

* Examples given by P. V. Mamayev, loc. cit., pp. 270-1. 

a — to our readers from Dr. Kraev’s article in Soviet Studies, vol. I, pp. 166 
" omen, loc. cit., p. 248. 

7 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. III, pp. 298ff. Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledelye December 10, 
1952 has an extensive article ‘On the Use of the Kolkhoz Territory’, for the benefit of 
the pupils of the agricultural classes, in which the existence of a number of village- 


settlements in enlarged kolkhozy, and the need for a proper selection of basic and auxil- 
lary economic centres among them, are treated as a matter of course. 
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gives precise rules according to which the amount earned has to be cal- 
culated, depending on the fulfilment or over-fulfilment of the established 
norms. On this basis the Western student who, unlike the present reviewer, 
is a technical specialist may compare the efficiency of mechanized agricultural 
labour in the West, and the extent of efficiency on the basis of which Soviet 
rates of pay are calculated.* To the sociologist and economist, the calculation 
examples give some indication of the considerable extent to which, as in other 
countries with full employment, earnings in excess of basic rates form an 
important element in the average worker’s standard of living. 

Of the varying uses to which the sociologist can put the books reviewed I 
mention only one here, namely the remuneration of various categories of 
agricultural worker in the USSR. Fairly near the lower end (pp. 270-1) we 
find the earnings of a vegetable growing link of evidently unskilled women 
(the kolkhoz itself was certainly not below average since it distributed 2.6 kg 
of grain and 5.8 rubles in cash per labour-day). The most active among them 
did twice the statutory minimum while one kept just within the law. For 131 
labour-days actually worked in 1950 this worker got 376 kg of grain and 839 
rubles. The three best earners in the link® had about 660 kg of grain and 1460 
rubles each. Four workers with between 155 and 172 labour-days to their 
credit got an average of slightly less than half a ton of grain and 1100 rubles. 
It is impossible to calculate total earnings as not all the distributions are 
known (for example, it is obvious that this kolkhoz must have distributed 
vegetables) but it is fairly clear that the earnings even of the best membeis of 
this link must have been below the minimum wage of an unskilled industrial 
worker in Rostov. On the other hand even the best earners have, in industrial 
terms, done only part-time work (the number of days actually spent in the 
fields is likely to have been smaller than that of the labour-days earned)*® 
and only part of the proceeds of their family plot represents the value of the 
grain which they may have used to feed their private livestock. Unless they 
can earn very much more than the statutory minimum urban wages or are 
ambitious to do skilled work, women of this type (at least from a kolkhoz 
which functions satisfactorily) are unlikely to move to the towns, although 
their children may. 

Let us now consider, from the data given by Trofimov, the income of a 
tractor driver, i.e. a skilled worker who has originated from the kolkhoz. His 
remuneration for the fulfilment of a daily norm amounts to 4 to 7 labour-days, 
according to the type of tractor used, 4.5 labour-days in the case of the most 


* This qualification is important (see below in the text), the more so since the booklet 
gives no indication of any norm-revision according to technical progress but rulings 
based upon the assumption of a general over-fulfilment of the norms (see note 16). 

* The worker with the highest number of labour-days (246) was only second in 
earnings as she worked a very high proportion of her labour-days outside the fields for 
which incentive payments were introduced. This is precisely the point which the 
author wishes to drive home. 

1° According to K. Obelensky, Organizatsiai Oplata Truda v Kolkhozakh, 1952, p. 32, 
the fulfilment of the daily norm in tying up tomato plants, for example, is paid at the 
rate of 0.75 labour-days, and typical operations in vegetable growing such as planting, 
weeding, thinning at the rate of 1.5 labour-days. The link described thus appears to 
have spent slightly over 100 actual working days in the fields. 
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widely used Stalingrad or Kharkov wheeled tractor, 5 labour-days in the case 
of the most common heavier caterpillar tractors. If he has served two years 
and passed an examination, he gets a 10 per cent addition to his basic earnings. 
Here very much depends upon the ease with which the norm is fulfilled or 
over-fulfilled. This, according to the character of the soil, for 8-9 inches deep 
ploughing in typical steppe regions such as Rostov or Stalingrad, amounts to 
3-4 hectares per shift on the wheeled tractor, 9-12 hectares on the Chelya- 
binsk heavy tractor. Special bonuses of 25 to 45 per cent, according to the 
kind of work done, are added for the fulfilment of the task and of any work in 
excess of this within the planned time. Payment is further complicated by 
percentage additions or deductions according to the over- or under-fulfilment 
of the harvest plan in the area worked by the tractor driver. As additions are 
allowed up to 100 per cent of the basic payment, while the maximum deduc- 
tion is 10 per cent, the irregularities of agricultural results tend to increase 
wages. !? 

As a rule, one tractor brigade is now attached to each of the enlarged 
kolkhozy, or even to only a few brigades within the kolkhoz.'* The amount 
of the tractor driver’s earnings thus depends on the amount of mechanized 
work to be done within the kolkhoz, his share in the brigade’s work and the 
quickness of his work, on which depend both his earning of the premium for 
work done in time and his availability for other work. In Trofimov’s numeri- 
cal example, which we have just quoted, the tractor driver earned 368 
labour days by work done in the fields of two brigades. If he has done it in 
time and passed the examination for senior tractor drivers, he will have spent 
not more than 55 actual working days on the job even using the small wheeled 
tractor. He should therefore have had sufficient opportunity to earn some- 
thing elsewhere. From Gusev’s example, which is given from the standpoint 


- of technical labour organization in a perfectly ordinary kolkhoz, and which 


does not mention earnings, '* it appears that in 1950 740 daily norms had to be 
worked by a brigade consisting of presumably six tractor drivers. If all of 
them did their work in time their average earnings would amount to 700 
labour-days (paid as 770 to senior tractor drivers). Of course, in an average 
kolkhoz, some would earn more and some less than the average, and not all the 
work would be done in time. It appears that an annual income of 700 labour- 
days is within the reach of a skilled tractor driver. He is guaranteed a mini- 
mum payment of 2.50 rubles money and 3 kg grain per labour-day earned. If 
the harvest on the fields worked by his brigade fails, for any reason, to reach 
the planned level, this is reduced to 2 kg. In the cotton growing kolkhozy the 


11 Pp, g-10, Trofimov gives a numerical example where the tractor driver receives 
additions (up to 53 per cent) and also deductions (up to the maximum of 10 per cent) for 
work done in the same season on different fields on one kolkhoz. Trofimov fails to 
notice that this illustration contradicts the hypothesis that harvest results depend on the 
tractor driver’s efforts. 

12 Gusev, loc. cit., pp. 85ff. 

18 Tbid., pp. 90-91. The kolkhoz has 4560 hectares served by one tractor brigade, 
consisting of one heavy caterpillar tractor, three ordinary wheeled tractors and two 
‘Universal’ tractors for the light work. The last mentioned cannot be used for the main 
ploughing, but I calculate the brigade as having six tractor drivers so as to allow for 
the necessary reserves and for the night shifts during the periods of greatest strain. 
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guaranteed money remuneration is doubled, but the grain minimum is halved." 
It may be assumed that in the black-earth regions, as distinct from Northern 
Russia, only inferior kolkhozy fail to distribute some money beyond the 
guaranteed minimum, but in view of the collective investments which are on 
the increase at present, only good kolkhozy will distribute more than 3 kg 
grain per labour-day in an ordinary harvest year. The tractor driver may 
thus be expected to have an annual income of 2-3,000 rubles money and 
2 tons of grain apart from other distributions. In the cotton growing areas 
he may have some 4-5,000 rubles in money and distributions in kind which 
may just cover the essential food consumption of his family. Apart from this, 
he may earn bonuses for saving fuel (amounting to 37.5 per cent of the value 
of fuel saved — but he has to pay for excess consumption of fuel) and bonuses 
of from 375 to 675 rubles for good maintenance, according to the degree of his 
responsibility and the type of tractor used. As similar bonuses may be earned 
in nearly every urban job involving special responsibility, the tractor driver’s 
material conditions appear to be inferior to, say, those of a skilled lorry 
driver employed by a factory. 

The tractor driver’s social position in the village is of course superior even 
to that of the Stakhanovite lorry drivers of whom there are hundreds in every 
major town. Promotion to a brigade leader’s job can presumably be quickly 
gained by efficient work. It is questionable how far this means material 
betterment. The administrative staff of the tractor brigades are paid by 
proportions of the daily norms fulfilled by the tractor drivers. For the work 
done by the heavy tractors the brigade leader receives a fourth, for that done 
by the ordinary wheel-tractor a fifth of an ordinary tractor driver’s earnings 
(the assistant brigade leader earns a sixth, the accountant-dispatcher a third 
less than the brigade leader —all of them together increase the cost of 
tractor work by more than half of the labour-days paid to the tractor driver 
himself). The typical tractor brigade has four tractors, working in two shifts, 
so the brigade leader earns slightly more than the best workers so long as he 
ensures that the weaker ones do not affect the good achievements of the 
former.’® He gets a lower premium for fuel saving than eight tractor drivers 
together if all of them are fuel-savers. If some of them are not, they are 
balanced in the brigade leader’s premium account by some of the achieve- 
ments of their more efficient colleagues. While his premium for good main- 
tenance is twice as much as that of a tractor driver, it is also true that every 
driver can spoil not only his own, but also his brigade leader’s and his assist- 

14 In the cotton growing kolkhozy of Transcaucasia the guaranteed money minimum 
amounts to 7 rubles (loc. cit., p. 14). It would be a mistake to draw from this relation- 
ship conclusions as to the value of grain to the peasant. The tractor driver working in a 
cotton growing area, having an income mainly of money, plus some distributions in 
kind sufficient to feed his family and perhaps to keep some poultry, represents a social 
type much nearer to the industrial worker than his colleague in a grain growing area, 
whose wife may expect some tangible contribution from her husband’s successes to her 
small-scale livestock farm, from which some produce goes to the market. 

*° In the example given, loc. cit., p. 12, the brigade leader, who has been recently 
appointed, earns 8.36 labour-days as against 10 earned by the best of his senior tractor 


-drivers. The girl who works as fuel-accountant and dispatcher, having also to serve as 


radio-telephonist, earns as much as a senior driver on a wheeled tractor who has just 
fulfilled his norm. 
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ant’s premiums by some unjustified breakdown. The brigade leader’s job 
may give satisfaction to the man with organizational ambitions. For this very 
reason it may also serve as a stepping stone to an administrative job or to agro- 
technical schooling. ‘The MTS attempt to counter such tendencies by giving 
a pay increase of 5 per cent to every brigade leader who has served in this 
capacity in the same MTS for three years. It increases after five years’ service 
to 10 per cent and after ten years to 15 per cent. With such increases a tractor 
brigade leader of long standing may be in the top rank of village earnings. 
The accumulated experience may enable him to achieve production records 
which carry higher social standing than that of a worker with similar qualifi- 
cations who might meanwhile have become a foreman in industry. 

The combine operator is not a kolkhoz member (though he probably was 
one originally) but an employee of the MTS. He has a guaranteed minimum 
of 310 rubles monthly throughout the year and is expected, outside the harvest 
season, to be employed as a tractor driver or as a repair worker in the MTS 
workshops, in the fifth wages group with about 350 rubles monthly by piece 
work if the norm is just fulfilled.‘* For comparison, it may be noted that the 
basic pay of a worker in the corresponding wage groups in the Moscow 
engineering industry is 450-500 rubles monthly if he just fulfils his norm 
in piece work.'’ In both cases considerable over-tariff earnings are within the 
worker’s reach. For the combine operator they are of prime importance 
during the month or so when he carries out his special task. Payment is 
strictly by results. The norm for the most current type of combine-harvester 
is 14 hectares per day, that is, 370 hectares for the harvesting season. If this 
Is just fulfilled, about 2000 rubles is earned plus a grain premium from the 
kolkhoz. The grain premiums are progressive so as to encourage quick 
harvesting. If more than go tsentners are threshed per day, 300 grammes are 
given to the combine operator per tsentner. In our example, if the harvest 
amounted to 14 tsentners per hectare, the total grain premium would be 1.3 
tons. Overfulfilment of the norm per day and extra harvesting beyond the 
task for the season are paid at greatly increased rates, especially if the work is 
condensed into a 30 day period. Given good weather, an efficient combine 
operator with capable colleagues might easily have 4000 rubles in cash and 2 
tons of grain at the end of the season. He can earn further premiums for fuel 
saving and maintenance similar to those of the tractor driver. During this 
month he has worked very much harder and longer than a Stakhanovite 
worker in the town. For the rest of the year, however, his life is presumably 
less of a strain and more leisurely. A total income which, in the case of the 
average combine-operator, is roughly comparable with that of the average 


1° The ordinary way of increasing earnings appears to be by over-fulfilment of the 
norms. For this reason, if progressive piece-rates are introduced, it is not the norm but 
the percentage of its actual over-fulfilment by the workers before the introduction of 
progressive piece-rates (20 per cent in the example given by Trofimov, loc. cit., p. 93) 
that has to be taken as the starting point. (The progressive piece-rates amount to 
30 per cent increase for over-fulfilment up to 10 per cent, 50 per cent for over-fulfil- 
ment up to 25 per cent, 75 per cent increase for over-fulfilment up to 40 per cent, and 
double piece-rates for still higher over-fulfilment.) 

17 Collective Agreement of the Moskvich Factory for the year 1951, p. 13, 2.17 to 
2.49 an hour, plus 20 per cent under certain rate-fixin conditions. 
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skilied worker in the town, is in the countryside accompanied by a special 
status which may satisfy the ambitions of the more energetic type of country 
lad who, even if he never joins the ranks of those top representatives of his 
profession who are in the national limelight, will in due course be rewarded 
with a medal for good achievements. 

This sketch of the conditions of three typical agricultural workers, which is 
possible on the basis of the materials here reviewed, may help to answer some 
questions raised in recent discussions in this journal. Migration to the towns 
would be impossible were not the conditions of comparable groups of workers 
in the town better than in the countryside — even considerably so, as many 
emotional and traditional obstacles have to be overcome. The question arises, 
which of the diverse strata of the kolkhoz population supplies the labour 
reserve for industry. It may be suggested that, apart from the youth drafted 
from schools or resettled after national service, and the surplus population of 
kolkhozy which remain backward, people with the less well-defined functions 
in the kolkhoz, and members of the kolkhoz which is below average, present 
the main reservoir for industrial recruitment, of course of unskilled workers. 
Alternatively, it may be suggested that acquisition of skill in the kolkhoz, or 
transition from it to service in the MTS, in many cases marks a preparatory 
step in the transformation of the kolkhoznik into a skilled urban worker. 
Materials such as those reviewed do not provide sufficient foundations for an 
answer to such important questions, but in any case they are helpful in 
posing them. 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 





A. T. Fyodorova. Rol Sotsialisticheskovo Truda v Kommunisticheskom Vospi- 
tanii Trudyashchikhsya Mass (The Role of Socialist Labour in the Com- 
munist Education of the Working Masses), Moscow, Gospolitizdat 1951, 
207 pp. 

A book like this is bound to serve mainly propagandist purposes: the 
reader will hardly approach it expecting to find more than a collection of 
current ideological statements illustrated by examples of a type already 
familiar from Soviet publications. Yet the selection and employment of such 
examples have their interest, if only as evidence of the special approach of 
some propagandists, and their inability to realize all the implications of basic 
changes in production policy for the direction of production propaganda. 
For instance, of the examples given, the two quoted below are clearly con- 
ditioned by the emphasis on the link as the basic production unit in agri- 
culture. In view of the current emphasis on larger units,! not only the 
topicality of these examples (this would not matter) but also their educational 
value is questionable. 

The propagandist may even do injustice to the level of technological and 
economic planning reached in his country by ascribing undue importance to 


1 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, pp. 7off. 
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the effects of propaganda. The reader should be careful in drawing conclu- 
sions about the way in which production targets are calculated from the 
example of the Ukrainian maize-grower who, on non-irrigated soil, increased 
his target to 210 tsentners per hectare, because he had read that an American 
farmer had established a world record by obtaining 204 tsentners from irri- 
gated soil. The Ukrainian link actually obtained 208.65 tsentners and put its 
aims for the following year even higher, but they were careful to aim at this 
target only for an area of 2 hectares — for the total area of 8 hectares a far 
smaller yield was envisaged (p. 115). It appears that either they or the journal- 
ists who gave publicity to their achievements failed to notice the most 
elementary economic problems involved in a production drive. 

In another case (reported on p. 123) the members of the leading link of a 
kolkhoz refused to admit a girl— with whom they were on very friendly 
terms — because she had a bad reputation for undisciplined work: only after 
she had acquired discipline by working in another link was she admitted to 
the link of her friends. The author, who is concerned with moral incentives, 
obviously fails to notice the extent to which the other girls’ behaviour may 
be explained by the purely material effects of group remuneration according 
to achievements; on the other hand, she fails to discuss the one problem of 
working morale which, in fact, arises: she sees no problem in the fact that the 
girl, once she has become an efficient worker, leaves the link where she has 
served a successful apprenticeship in order to join another link which has 
higher prestige — and, presumably, higher earning capacity. 

The author’s appreciation of the general state of labour discipline achieved 
in the USSR is characterized by her statement that ‘at present, it is inad- 
missible to restrict the struggle for discipline to the mere demand for the 
liquidation of unpunctuality at work and absenteeism, or [in the kolkhoz] of 
failure to work the statutory minimum of labour-days. Now, the demand of 
the leading enterprises is for productive use of every working day, every 
working minute’ (p. 126). 

R.S. 





FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 


LITERATURE AND LIFE 


The Literary Gazette (Literaturnaya Gazeta) for January 13th, 1953, 
printed an article by I. Pitlyar, entitled “The “Trifles” of Everyday Life in 
Literature’. The author states right at the beginning that this is not an article 
dealing with some theoretical question. The criticism contained in it is not 
directed at the great Soviet figures in literature — the author mentions a few 
of these as examples of how novels should be written — but at the lesser 
novelists and at people who are perhaps trying their hand at writing for the 
first timg. It is, nevertheless, one of the most important contributions since 
last year’s discussion of the question of the conflict. All the participants in 
this discussion had objected to what they called ‘the theory of conflictlessness’. 
The Soviet man, they had said, was not perfect and it was the duty of writers 
not to gloss over his imperfections. 

The article in the Literary Gazette suggests that writers should stop pre- 
tending that all Soviet people live in luxury flats and that money means 
nothing to them. Although Pitlyar deals, mainly, with the setting against 
which people are described in the Soviet novel, while the earlier discussion 
was concerned with the people themselves, both are dealing with separate 
aspects of the same theme. Both are advocating more reality in the Soviet 
novel. 

The article complains that the Soviet literary hero works ‘only by force of a 
high degree of consciousness and to show prowess in labour’, his creators 
apparently forgetting that he needs his wages in order to keep himself and 
his family alive. The article accuses writers of paying no attention to living 
standards in their novels, which tend to give the impression that everyone has 
plenty of everything. The article thus contains an implicit criticism of writers 
for portraying certain aspects of society as though it were already on the 
threshhold of communism. For under communism people would in actual 
fact have fully satisfactory housing conditions and an abundance of the things 
they need, and work would, in actual fact, have become purely a matter of 
‘showing prowess in labour’. 

Apart from this connection with the problem of the conflict in drama, the 
article is of interest in its emphasis on food, clothing and houses. The need, 
mentioned in the article, to describe the Soviet hero as someone who not only 
works well, but who also enjoys ‘good food, beautiful clothes and comfortable 
furniture’ reflects the fact that Soviet society has now arrived at a stage when 
it is able to give greater attention to the production of goods of this kind. 


D. M. 


1 Reported in Soviet Studies, vol. IV, no. 2, pp. 188ff. 
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THE ‘TRIFLES’ OF EVERYDAY LIFE IN LITERATURE 
By I. Pitlyar 


When you come across a big article on a literary topic in a newspaper or 
periodical, you usually expect it to deal with some question of general 
theoretical interest. This article is concerned with more prosaic and private 
matters, although these may, on further inspection, prove themselves not so 
very private and unimportant. 

How, for instance, is the literary hero dressed? What kind of living 
accommodation has he? What does he eat? What does he earn, how does he 
spend his leisure, what are his interests, and so forth? One has only to begin 
to take an interest in these questions for it to become obvious that many of our 
writers completely neglect this kind of question. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that an author’s inability (and unwillingness) to describe a 
man’s material living conditions usually goes together with a whole collection 
of other ‘inabilities’: we find an author of this kind also unable to make a 
penetrating analysis of the personalities of his chief characters, to describe 
personal, family life, love experiences, and so forth. All this taken together 
frequently leads to a considerable impoverishment of the personalities of the 
chief characters and we find shapes completely lacking in flesh and blood 
flitting through the pages of such works. And this is no accident, for the 
figure of a man artificially torn from his real material surroundings and de- 
prived of actual features of everyday life cannot be artistically convincing. 

It is necessary to draw attention to this abnormality also because it appears 
to me to be bound up with an old error made by some writers, in thinking that 
the Soviet man should be characterized by a complete indifference towards 
himself, his health, food, rest and clothes, and in particular towards money. 

This theory, which regards the personal as something negative standing in 
opposition to the social, and preaches asceticism and self-limitation, is in its 
own way a survival of the reactionary, petty-bourgeois ideas about socialism 
according to which everything personal, individual and striking in man should, 
in the conditions of ‘universal socialist equality’, be levelled down, reduced, 
so to speak, to a common denominator, transforming all mankind into a 
faceless, grey mass. Echoes of these erroneous views appeared in the work of 
some of our writers during the early years after the revolution. 

The whole tenor of our Soviet life in the conditions of triumphant socialism 
does in actual practice unmask the incorrectness and intolerable falseness of 
these pessimistic Utopias. 

The basic law of our life is the maximum satisfaction of the constantly rising 
material and cultural requirements of the whole of society, a society in which 
everything exists for man, for the development of his capabilities and for the 
satisfaction of his increasing demands. 

And yet many of our writers hold views reminiscent of the old, nihilist 
concepts, although they may not recognize them as such. 

In Front Line by K. Kostsinsky, The Stakhanovites by P. Shebunin, The 
Burning Hour by Olga Ziv, The Junior Councillor of Fustice by L. Karelin, The 
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Constructors of Peace by V. Kurochkin, and in a multitude of other books 
people work only for the sake of work, only by force of a high degree of 
consciousness and to show prowess in labour. It is obvious to anyone that 
these are the chief incentives for work for the Soviet man and that he cannot 
conceive of his existence without creative labour; but to speak only about this, 
forgetting that man also works in order to feed and clothe himself and his 
family, and that his standard of living is directly dependent on his work and 
his wages, is sheer hypocrisy and fraud. 

This has a curious result: the Stakhanovites and outstanding people in 
many choice books. do not, on any account, speak or think about money and 
wages. The question simply doesn’t exist for them. On the other hand, as 
soon as a villain appears in the book we see that he does live in a society where 
money is in circulation and plays a certain role in people’s lives. 

Of all the main characters in K. Kostsinsky’s book, for instance, only the 
turner Molochkov, a self-seeking climber, is interested in his earnings. The 
writer’s other main characters all possess such a high degree of ‘consciousness’ 
that their wages are of no concern to them whatever. 

In her novel, The First of September, A. Akimova describes such an ‘easy- 
going and flighty character’, the Moscow lecturer Sushkov. In one of the epi- 
sodes he ‘makes his confession’ to the blind teacher Sima; he tells her that he 
entered the provincial institute with the express purpose of immediately earn- 
ing as much money as possible which, he says, he needs for a cure for his sick 
wife. Rightly, neither the reader nor Sima believe that Sushkov’s motives are 
honourable. However, the author, as if afraid that a conversation about 
financial calculations might cast a shadow on the positive figure of the heroine, 
considers it necessary to strengthen this scene further with the following, 
characteristic statements: ‘And again she felt somehow embarassed. Either it 
had dawned on Sushkov that any calculations, even the most legitimate, 
dictated by noble motives, were completely alien to Sima or he had finally under- 
stood that she had felt insulted by him.’ (Italics mine — I. P.) 

Some of our writers also give their heroes insufficient, bad and unpalatable 
food, sometimes even forgetting to give them any at all. 

This may seem incredible, but there is one such novel — The Stakhanovites, 
by P. Shebunin — where the heroes are not given anything to eat for a whole 
year. ‘The hero goes off to work in the morning without any breakfast; in the 
lunch break he does not go to the canteen; at the end of his shift he rushes to 
the institute or the library without eating anything — and this goes on for a 
whole year! 

Altogether, these writers consider it very ‘bad form’ to feed their heroes or, 
even worse, to let them think about food or feel hungry; if this is mentioned 
at all, it usually only appears in the following form: ‘It was only after he had 
sat down at the table that he realized how hungry he was.’ It is, however, con- 
sidered very good form to make a man forget about food in the heat of 
work, 

Thus, for instance, in I. Zabelin’s The Last Expedition the young geologists 
have spent a whole day travelling under very difficult conditions; to crown it 
all the horse with their food has stayed behind on the island. Before they go 
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to sleep, there is the following, remarkable conversation among the exhausted 
geologists: 

‘We have got all the specimens now!’ 

‘And what about some food?’ 

‘Food? What has food to do with it?’ 

‘Yes, we certainly seem to have “had” it; but never mind, we’ ll have something 
to eat tomorrow.’ (Italics mine — I. P.) ! 

Or, for instance, let us take the hero in I. Shutov’s novel, April, the army 
engineer, Major Lazarevsky. He is busy with the construction of a bridge in 
war-damaged Vienna, so busy that he has no time left for himself at all. With 
a misplaced consistency and stubbornness, the writer keeps his hero from his 
dinner for the duration of the whole novel — and Lazarevsky’s subordinates, 
Soviet sappers, are just like their chief in this regard. The bricklayer Ignat 
Pushkar, for instance, had recently been home on leave. ‘Ignat did not spend 
a single day resting in his native village,’ I. Shutov tells us. ‘He fixed stoves 
in new houses and helped the kolkhoz to set up a small brick factory by a clay 
pit near the Zoryanka. The kolkhoz chairman .. . supplied his distinguished 
countryman with flour, salt and millet for the journey. Ignat refused every- 
thing.’ (Italics mine — I. P.) 

Why do we hardly ever read of the positive hero that ‘he loved eating well’? 
If this is mentioned at all, then it is only when describing an idler or good-for- 
nothing. 

And yet when Maxim Gorky for the first time in the history of literature 
introduced a working man who felt himself to be the master of life — the 
engineer Nil — he was not afraid to put a bowl of cabbage soup and a piece of 
bread into his hero’s hand. ‘A master is one who works,’ says Gorky’s Nil. 
And it is impossible that someone who works much and well should not want 
to eat. See how splendidly and with what appetite Nil eats his dinner! ‘I’m 
hungry as a wolf; what with the rain, wind and cold last night and the steamer 
being old and battered . . . I feel quite exhausted — no strength left at all!’ he 
says. 

But in Shutov’s novel, if you please, the man did not spend a single day 
resting; he fixed stoves and organized a factory — but he doesn’t want any- 
thing to eat. Really, quite miraculous! 

Our writers also dress their heroes (and in particular their heroines) care- 
lessly, unattractively, lacking in taste and without any knowledge of the 
subject. In describing the hero’s dress they do not stress the characteristic, 
individual features peculiar only to himself. The women never speak about 
clothes, fashions or where to have a dress made. If one of the chief women 
characters does speak about these things, then you can be sure that she is, 
beyond any doubt, a narrow-minded little ‘lady’. 

And so the heroes of many of our works think extremely little about their 
material welfare: they don’t need any money at all, they eat rarely and 
reluctantly and they are indifferent to clothes. One can add to this that they 
take no care of their health, rest too little, return to their work before the end 
of their holidays, go to work though they are ill, and so on and so forth. 

One gets the impression that there is only one way of depicting heroism in 

F 
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labour, namely by introducing a seriously ill man who is carrying on with his 
work in spite of pain and suffering. In this connection Olga Ziv’s novel, The 
Burning Hour, is particularly characteristic. The book contains quite a few 
talented pages but for some reason the heroes of the novel are almost all 
seriously ill: the deputy chief engineer of the combine, Kazansky, is an old 
man suffering from angina pectoris; although he is really ill he goes to the 
director to attend a meeting, wearing his pyjamas (he had slipped away from 
the house without telling his wife); at this same meeting we also find Sedykh, 
the chief of the furnace shop who is suffering from an ulcer of the stomach 
and continually screwing up his face with pain, the engineer Charkin who 
has tuberculosis, and so forth. 

It seems to me that by using this literary standard figure writers are likely 
to distort the great theme of real heroism in labour. 

A standard literary figure is a terrible thing. It has neither heart nor eyes, 
it sees nothing and refuses to take into consideration such things as that, for 
instance, there may be an occasion when the refusal to sleep or rest for three 
days on end: for the sake of the work in hand is in actual fact an act of great 
heroism, while on another occasion, when there are no serious reasons for this 
refusal, it is stupid, artificial and insufferable literary affectation. 

As has already been said, the old and false literary tradition is to a certain 
extent to blame for all this. But if we look at this phenomenon more closely 
we find unexpectedly that the ‘severe asceticism’ and self-limitation with 
which many of our writers endow their literary heroes is in actual fact only 
the obverse side of that ‘medal’ which is rightly called a varnishing of reality. 
It is found that this ‘asceticism’ arises where the life described is one of uni- 
versal, full abundance and prosperity. It goes without saying here that every- 
one has, of course, more than enough, where money, food and clothes are 
concerned, and that there is therefore no reason why the heroes should be 
concerned with these matters. 

These are the books in which the authors do not feed their characters at all 
until the very end, when, ‘as the curtain falls’ they lay on a Lucullan feast of 
such magnitude that the savour of it reaches the very heavens. 

It is in these, relatively speaking, ‘ascetic’ works that the heroes, as a rule, 
experience no serious material difficulties. 

In depicting the family life of their heroes, writers often forget that our 
families do not all enjoy anything like the same standard of living. This 
depends on the number of people in the family (including the working 
members), on their professions and qualifications, on whether the bread 
winners earn well or badly and on their ability to make good use of the means 
at the disposal of the family as a whole, on the general cultural level of the 
family, on family traditions, and so forth. 

But the lives of all the families described in books are as a rule exactly 
alike, where material conditions are concerned: The Rubyanuks have the 
same standard of living as the Volgins, and the latter are in no way to be 
distinguished from a dozen other families. All have plenty of everything — 
both before the war and after the war, and even during the war. 

And yet one has only to recall Makarenko’s remarkable experiment (in his 
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Book for Parents) to understand what immense artistic and educational 
possibilities lie before the writer who is not afraid to give a faithful description 
of the material conditions under which people are living. 

It seems that the notorious ‘theory of conflictlessness’ is in no little degree 
to blame for the fact that our writers so often close their eyes to real material 
difficulties, preferring to describe ‘difficulties’ thought up by themselves 
(such as that a man is unable to eat for a whole year because he is so busy). 

There is, for instance, the housing question. We all know that we have not 
yet reached a fully satisfactory state in this field. It is no accident that the 
construction of homes for workers is at present of such primary importance. 

Nevertheless the literary heroes usually experience no housing difficulties 
whatever. Usually the lodgings in which they live (if the author considers it 
necessary to show them) are so spacious as to remind one of the Moscow 
Metro. This ‘tendency’ is particularly pronounced in our films. 

It is true that Yu. Laptev’s novel, The Road lies Open, describes a little 
town severely damaged during the war, where the railway workers are suffer- 
ing from over-crowding and disorder. As an example we are shown the large 
family of the carriage shop foreman: he has nine children of his own plus two 
adopted ones. But what does the author have to say about them: ‘Despite the 
fact that the carriage shop foreman’s family would appear to the casual 
observer to be incredibly over-crowded in the two minute, barrack-like rooms 
in which they were huddled together, none of the members of the family were in 
any way worried by this’ (Italics maine — I. P.), the general slogan being ‘the 
more the merrier’! 


We could of course produce a multitude of examples of the opposite kind of 
thing. Following the great traditions of classical Russian literature our greatest 
masters strive to describe their heroes against a historically accurate back- 
ground of living conditions. We all remember the love, attention, knowledge 
of the subject and historical accuracy with which people’s living conditions 
are described in the books of M. Sholokhov, A. Fadeyev, K. Fedin, I. Eren- 
burg, V. Panova and by many others among our writers. 

When you read these books you become convinced that it is not at all 
necessary to devote much space or attention to these aspects of life in order to 
portray them realistically. All the writer needs is an occasional expressive and 
characteristic detail through which we see the general truth of human 
feelings, relationships and personalities. 

... And yet it is no secret that there are books in which the authors forget 
such ‘details’ as ration cards when they are describing the war years and do 
not even mention so important a ‘detail’ as the reduction of prices, in dealing 
with the present. 

Keen attention on the part of the author to people’s everyday lives makes a 
book authentic and lively, and the figures of the heroes full-blooded and 
‘three-dimensional’, whereas a superficial treatment of these questions 
immeasureably improverishes the books and deprives them of life and truth. 

Our Soviet man is neither an ascetic nor a hypocrite; he loves life in all its 
manifestations; he finds noble satisfaction in labour, but instead of hindering 
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him, this actually helps him to love rest, nature, entertainment, good food, 
beautiful clothes and comfortable furniture. The very tenor of our lives is 
advancing towards the greatest possible satisfaction of the growing require- 
ments of man. But we still have a great deal of work and struggle before us to 
attain universal abundance. Nothing is achieved without effort and the horn 
of plenty does not overflow by itself. As in all struggle, everyone still has 
to overcome many difficult and complicated problems. 

And the writer who stands aside from the so-called trifles of every-day 
life’ commits a grave sin against the truth of life. 





THE NEW PLANNING PRICES 


From 1927-48 the volume of output, and the national income, of the USSR 
were expressed in terms of ‘unchanged 1926-27 prices’, and these prices were 
also widely used for planning purposes. ‘These years saw immense changes in 
the Soviet economic structure and were accompanied by a strong inflationary 
trend. The use of 1926-27 prices was being increasingly criticized by Soviet 
statisticians already in the years before the outbreak of war.' Apart from the 
obvious inconvenience of using for planning purposes what was virtually a 
pre-industrialization price structure, the system adopted to value new produc- 
tion tended to exaggerate output statistics and (insofar as these prices were 
used for planning production) to distort the economy. 

It became known from scattered articles in Soviet periodicals? that 1926-27 
prices were dropped on January Ist, 1949, except for the purpose of compari- 
son with the targets set by the fourth five-year plan (1946-50), which were in 
these prices. For all other purposes current prices were henceforth to be 
used. 

Students of the Soviet economy were convinced that some new unchanged 
price basis would have to be found, since one was obviously needed for 
planning purposes. Moreover the use of current prices at a time when these 
were falling would be bound to lead to an under-statement of output increase, 
and this would scarcely commend itself to the Soviet leaders. 

The first mention of a new price basis occurred in Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 
1952, no. 1, in an article by Drampyan and Fedotov; and this was followed by 
a more detailed article in Vestnik Statistiki, 1952, no. 2 by Genin. The follow- 
ing are the essentials of the two articles. 


Genin gives the following account of the dropping of the old 1926-27 
prices: 


With effect from January 1st, 1949 the planning of the gross output of 
industry in unchanged 1926-27 prices was replaced by planning in the 
current wholesale prices. Accordingly current measurement of output was 


4 e.g., Krasnolobov, Planirovaniye i Uchot Narodnovo Dokhoda, Moscow, 1940. 
* For instance, Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1951, no. 3. 
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also established in current prices. For comparison with the tasks set by 
the fourth five-year plan... the measurement of production in 1926-27 
prices was temporarily retained in 1949-50, side by side with current prices. 


Genin then explained why the change took place when it did. It was 


particularly apt in 1949 in connection with the reform of wholesale prices 
which took effect on January rst, 1949. The essence of this reform was the 
liquidation, basically in 1949 and wholly in 1950, of the state subsidy to 
sections of heavy industry and transport. The state subsidy to certain 
sections of heavy industry was due to the gap between costs of production, 
which increased during the war years, and the level of wholesale prices 
which had been fixed in 1939-40 and which had remained unaltered all 
through the war... The reform involved the ending of state subsidies on 
the basis of a significant reduction in the cost of production and of some 
increase in the wholesale prices of the products of some sectors of heavy 
industry* . . . Simultaneously with the reform of wholesale prices for heavy 
industry, the price system in the light and food industries was improved, 
since unequal changes in costs had led to widely different degrees of pro- 
fitability by 1949... Special factory wholesale prices (optovye tseny pred- 
priatit), exclusive of tax and allowing for approximately equal degrees of 
profitability for the various products, were established in the meat, dairy, 
fish, milling, food and light industries .. .’ 


(In other words the 1949 price reforms brought current prices more reasonably 
into line with costs; of course this did not mean equal profitability throughout 
the economy, since the Soviet government plans for a low rate of profit or 
even no profit at all, in many sectors of its heavy industry.) 

There was also 


a more precise definition of wholesale prices [as there had currently been 
some confusion on this point]. In Soviet industry one finds wholesale 
prices of industry (optovye tseny promyshlennosti), i.e. inclusive of turnover 
tax, and factory wholesale prices exclusive of turnover tax. In the case of 
products which do not carry tax, the factory and industry wholesale prices 
[usually] coincide. However, in certain instances they do not coincide for 
certain reasons. Thus, for example, the wholesale prices of industry for the 
products of ferrous metallurgy are fixed inclusive of freight to the destina- 
tion station, while the factory wholesale prices are fixed exclusive of the 
state fixed freight charge. The industry’s wholesale price for cement in- 
cludes freight to the destination station (prices are differentiated by six 
zones), while the factory’s wholesale prices are ex-works prices differentiated 
as between different factories. ... 


It may be noted that the reforms of 1949 made no provision for any 
measurement of output in fixed prices, otherwise than by continuing the use 
of 1926-27 prices until 1950. It was soon found, to use Genin’s words, ‘that 
the use of current prices for planning and for current measurement of output 


3 An understatement. Some basic prices were doubled or even tripled. 
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leads to difficulties and inconvenience’. It ‘greatly complicates the task of 
working out annual plans,’ the more so because 1950 saw two instalments of 
price reduction, affecting many commodities the prices of which were in- 
creased in 1949, and of course the factory prices of many consumer goods were 
also reduced during this period. This led to many accounting complications. 
Thus in 1950 every enterprise had to make three sets of monthly returns, in 
three prices: 1926-27; current; and prices assumed in the annual plan. In 
1951 the planning prices were those of January 1951, but, for the purpose of 
comparison with the previous year, ‘the output for 1950 was re-calculated 
into the prices of January Ist, 1951 in all enterprises and ministries’. 

The experience of 1949-51 led to a series of new decisions, which are to 
determine ‘the planning and measurement of production’ for 1952-55. 
These will be quoted fairly fully from Vestnik en which is not widely 
available in this country. 


The planning and measurement of gross output of industry in the USSR 
as a whole, as well as for ministries, organizations and enterprises, will be in 
terms of factory wholesale prices of January 1st, 1952. Assessment of the 
fulfilment of the plan and of the rate of increase of production will also be 
in January Ist, 1952 prices. An annual return of gross output in current 
wholesale prices is also retained. The planning and measuring of labour 
productivity in 1952-55 will be on the basis of January 1st prices... In 
order to make possible a tie-up between the volume of production of 
industry and production expenses and other financial data, the planning and 
accounting of marketed production (tovarnaya produktsia) will be continued 
in current prices. 


Drampyan and Fedotov explain the difference between gross output and 
marketed production: the latter excludes the difference between unfinished 
production at the beginning and end of the year, and the value of any raw 
materials belonging to customers. ‘Experience has shown that when planning 
and accounting of marketed production in current prices is efficient, there is 
no practical necessity to plan gross output in these prices, since gross output 
in current prices can be arrived at if required by adding the value of the 
difference of unfinished production and customers’ materials to the marketed 
output.’ 

Genin also states that ‘a figure is to be calculated to represent the total 
value of marketed production in current wholesale prices of industry, includ- 
ing turnover tax on goods sold, without any breakdown by ministry and for 
periods of a year only’, on a national scale. This is clearly in order to permit a 
tie up with budgetary and similar statistics (and no doubt also to provide a 
national-income series in current prices). 

The new system has made possible a simplified form of accounting. 
Monthly returns of gross output are now to be given only in the new plan 
prices, although returns of marketed production will have to be made both in 
plan and in current prices (in the latter case, however, ‘there will only be a 
difference between the two sets of figures if the government changes wholesale 
prices after the adoption of the plan’). Annual returns of gross output in 
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current prices will be continued, and this will permit a calculation of indices 
of price change. 

Genin warns that the adoption of the new system will present a number of 
problems, arising from the fact that a number of significant price reductions 
which came into operation on January 1st, 1952 would bring about some 
consequential reductions in the rest of the economy, that these reduced prices 
would have to be considered as ‘prices of January 1st, 1952’, and that con- 
sequently a lot of re-calculation will have to take place during the year. He 
states that the price reductions of January 1st, 1952 affected ‘metals, machin- 
ery equipment, fuel, chemicals, building materials, paper, electric power and 
freights’. (Drampyan and Fedotov gave a slightly different description of the 
regulations. They state that so far as consumer goods are concerned the 
new plan prices will be those of March rst, 1951, the date of the last reduction 
in factory prices affecting these goods at the time at which they wrote.) 

Where, as is sometimes the case, the state-fixed wholesale price includes 
turnover tax, this tax must be deducted for purposes of making returns in 
factory wholesale prices. Similarly where only retail prices are fixed, the plan 
prices will be arrived at after deduction of both turnover tax and of the retail 
margin. One of the advantages of the new system will be the fact that every 
size and model will have its own plan price, whereas under the 1926-27 price 
system only one plan price per article was provided. 

Genin tackles in some detail the question of new production. It will be 
recalled that it is on this point that the 1926-27 price basis was most subject 
to criticism. 


New products not covered in the price lists of January 1st, 1952 are to be 
entered in the accounts at the prices fixed for their sale, until further 
notice ... The words until further notice have in view a period before the 
next reduction in wholesale prices. During this period it is possible to 
include new products in the returns of gross output at prices fixed for their 
sale. New products will be included in different months’ returns at their 
prices of sale of the given month without any recalculation into unchanged 
prices. This means in practice that new products in the first period of their 
introduction will be included at a rather higher price than in subsequent 
periods when the product will be mass-produced. 


Genin illustrates this point with an example: a product may first be introduced 
in January at a selling price of a thousand rubles and this would then be its 
unchanged value for January; if its selling price falls to eight hundred rubles 
in September, it is thereafter valued at eight hundred rubles. He comments: 
‘Strictly speaking it may seem that this treatment of new production con- 
tradicts the principle of comparable prices. However this approach has 
practical advantages. To attach to a new product its price at the period of 
introduction would mean that the newly-introduced article will henceforth 
be over-valued in terms of unchanged prices compared with articles in- 
troduced in an earlier period.’ 

Drampyan and Fedotov described the same regulations rather differently 
in one respect: according to them the price at which the goods are first 
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introduced is to be the unchanged price of those goods for the whole of that 
calendar year; the lower ‘mass-production’ price is to take effect on January rst 
of the subsequent year. 

In both articles it is made clear that this treatment of new products cannot 
last, because, if the general level of wholesale prices is once more lowered, then 
clearly the valuation of new products at current prices will lead to their under- 
valuation. They both suggest that the right way out will be to bring them into 
conformity with prices of other products by using a price index reflecting the 
change in the prices of the rest of that enterprise’s output. 

Finally Genin tackles the question of possible ways of comparing output 
figures expressed in the new 1952 prices with figures of earlier years. For the 
years 1950 and 1951 the problem is already solved, since ‘gross output figures 
for each month of 1950 and 1951 were re-calculated into factory wholesale 
prices of January 1st, 1952. This re-calculation was made in February 1952 
in all enterprises’. 1951 prices were converted into 1952 prices in the vast 
majority of cases by means of direct revaluation, i.e. products which appear in 
both 1951 and 1952 price lists were individually revalued. The few goods 
which could not be so treated were revalued by the price index of those that 
could. Genin adds that ‘a simplified method of revaluation was used for 
local industry and producers’ co-operatives’. The 1950 figures, had, it will be 
recalled, been converted into 1951 prices in the 1951 monthly accounts, and 
were converted into 1952 prices in the course of the same operation. We are 
told that ‘the results of the re-calculation of the value of gross output for 1950 
and 1951 into January Ist, 1952 prices .. . did not make necessary a review of 
the previously calculated figures of the growth of the volume of industrial 
production... This is due to the fact that the Soviet government 
systematically lowers the prices of all types of industrial products’ (of course 
this is a mon sequitur since prices were lowered unequally). 

Pre-1950 output data require conversion from their prices of 1926-27 before 
they can be compared with post-1950 figures expressed in the new 1952 prices. 
Genin discussed possible methods of making such comparisons. He first 
considered using price indices to convert 1952 prices into 1926-27 prices. He 
rejected this method on the following grounds: “To re-calculate gross output 
in 1951-55 into unchanged 1926-27 prices would be wrong . . . as this would 
mean that the calculation of output in 1951-55 would not be comparable with 
the assessment of plan fulfilment.’ 

He considers a second method: that of re-calculating by means of price 
indices the 1926-27 prices into 1952 prices. This too he rejects. ‘It would be 
quite wrong to apply to, for example, the output of the pre-war year 1940 the 
current inter-relationship of wholesale prices of various articles. In addition 
the use of this method would mean that in the next five-year plan, 1956-60, 
it would be necessary once again to re-calculate the output series for all 
previous five-year plan periods, etc.’ 

Genin then arrives at ‘the only possible and practical method’, which 
proves to be a straightforward linking of the new index with the old, without 
in any way altering the latter. Thus in arriving at an index to measure the 
increase of output from 1940-52 Genin recommends the following method: 
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1952 output in 1952 prices 1950 output in 1926-27 prices 
x 
1950 output in 1952 prices 1940 output in 1926-27 prices 





The answer to this sum would rate 1952 output as a percentage of 1940. 


It is not without significance that Malenkov presented to the Congress a 
number of volume comparisons between 1952 and 1940, and a study of the 
figures shows beyond doubt that they were prepared in accordance with the 
method described above. 

The new system of plan prices seems at first sight an immeasurable im- 
provement on the 1926-27 price method. The elaborate precautions taken to 
avoid over-valuing new production may perhaps be taken as an indirect 
indication. that the method they had previously used did in fact over-value it. 

Both the articles which have been summarized are concerned with industrial 
output. They therefore have nothing to say on such interesting matters as the 
new system of valuing agricultural production, construction, trade, etc. No 
mention of these questions has been encountered in any Soviet periodical 
available here. 

A. N. 





PLAN AND CONTRACT IN TRANSACTIONS BETWEEN SOVIET 
STATE ENTERPRISES 


The following translation of the essential part of section III of R. O. 
Halfina’s article ‘Administrative Act and Contract’ (Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo 
i Pravo, 1952, no. 1) covers the second and most important of three types of 
relationships between administrative order and contract established by the 
author. (The first is transport commitments prescribed by the plan, the non- 
entrance into which involves disciplinary and even penal sanctions against the 
culprit, and the third includes, for example, credit limits which the bank is 
bound to offer while the Soviet enterprise is given latitude to decide whether 
to avail itself of this credit or not.) The typical transaction between state 
enterprises, with which the translated part deals, is prescribed by the plan, 
but the details have to be arranged by the parties when concluding the con- 
tract. Since Soviet enterprise is legally bound to carry out such transactions 
with the partners stipulated in the plan, the very conclusion of contracts (and 
the procedure of pre-contractual litigation in the Court by which the conclu- 
sion of those contracts may be enforced) of State Arbitration had come into 
abeyance during the pre-war and war emergency.' The consequences of this 


1 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. 1, pp. 384 ff. An interesting analogy may be drawn between 
the contracts between state enterprises here discussed and those between the MTS and 
kolkhozy: the latter contracts, too, are prescribed with legal force (without any right of 
the parties to modify the provisions envisaged by the model contract, the remuneration, 
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neglect of contract-making are discussed in the present article. I was myself 
surprised at the extent to which what had appeared to the outsider as a mere 
administrative shortcoming, had been formalized by a number of authors 
(most of them were themselves working in State Arbitration) into a legal 
theory. (Cf. note 2 below, which like all the subsequent notes, is Halfina’s,) 
The present article is devoted to the correction of these theories, on the basis 
of the preceding change in contract practice (discussed in Soviet Studies, vol. 
I, pp. 383ff.). 

In form and also in its references to earlier sources this document represents 
a return to the conditions prescribed by the law of 1931, which was never 
abrogated. The very fact, however, that the deviations from this foundation 
had been formalized in the writings of the experts implies that as early as 1938 
much of the argument developed shortly before against the Pashukanis school 
and its identification of economic and administrative law, was, in fact, undone. 
Against this background the return to contractual relationship, which implies 
a measure of autonomy of factory management in detailing the plan (see below, 
Pp- 94-5), is the more remarkable. It should, however, not be interpreted asa 
return to the rather loose conditions prevailing before 1938 when not only the 
details of the contract prescribed by the plan, but even the decision about 
whether this contract should be concluded with such and such definite partner 
was very much left to a loose mixture of legal prescription, practical emergen- 
cies, and some informal work of public opinion amongst Soviet managers and 
planners upon which very much of the way in which the former should be 
reconciled depended. The issues dealt with in the translated article have 
‘recently become topical because of Stalin’s statement, in Economic Problems 
of Socialism in the USSR, that ‘in the sphere of economic turnover within 
the country the means of production . . . cease to be commodities . . . preserv- 
ing only the outward appearance of commodities (accounting et al.)’. 


R. S. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACT AND CONTRACT 


The question of the legal nature and the consequences of these acts, and of 
their relationship with the contract, has been discussed in Soviet literature on 
civil law. According to prevalent opinion, the consequence, in civil law, of an 
administrative act is not only the emergence of the obligation of the persons 
mentioned in it to enter into a contract, but also the emergence of other 
obligations of civil law, existing apart from, and prior to, conclusion of the 
contract. The experts in civil law who advanced and support this point of 


fines, etc.). But as the subject of the agreement is the performance of certain agricul- 
tural operations which, of course, can be detailed and supervised only between the 
parties, there was no vacillation as to the government’s insistence on the conclusion of 
such contracts. (The February Plenum of the CC, 1947, however, had to note that 
some managers of the MTS avoided even the conclusion of contracts with the kolkhozy, 
evidently in order to.leave their obligations in a non-formalized state.) Cf. N. D. Kazant- 
sev and P. P. Pyatnitsky, “The MTS and its Contractual Relationships to the Kolkhozy 
chapter V of Kolkhoznoye Pravo (ed. by N. D. Kazantsev and A. A. Ruskol, Yurizdat, 
1950). German translation in Sowjetwissenschaft, Gesellschaftswissenschaftliche Abteil- 
ung, 1951, no. 3. 
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view differ only in the question as to precisely what obligation, apart from the 
obligation to conclude a contract, arises from an administrative act. Some 
consider that the consequence, in this case is not only the obligation to con- 
clude a contract, but also an obligation in civil law to the other party in the 
contract to do everything required for the fulfilment of the contract, irrespective 
of its conclusion.” Others are of the opinion that, an administrative act gives 
rise to the obligation in civil law of the parties, without waiting for the con- 
clusion of the contract, to proceed with the fulfilment of the plan task itself, 
because litigation about conclusion of the contract must not delay fulfil- 
ment of the plan.* The adherents of this view refer only to the arbitration 
practice between 1938 and 1947, when the arbitration agencies, as a rule, 
exacted recovery of losses and frequently also sanctions for non-delivery of 
goods even in a case when no contract for delivery had been concluded between 
the parties, by simply invoking the planning act. That practice of economic 
organizations and arbitration agencies was, no doubt, influenced by the wide- 
spread acceptance in Soviet literature on civil law of the opinion under review. 
However, that point of view is by no means based on the law. In the normative 
acts, which regulate the relations in the field of commodity supply, we find no 
indication that the mutual obligations of the parties regarding the supply of 
commodities arise directly from the planning acts (apart from cases specially 
prescribed by the law). On the contrary, the legislative and normative acts 
regulating these relations, establish that the relations of the parties regarding 
the supply of goods and the rendering of services must be based on a contract.‘ 

At the present time, the practice of non-contractual deliveries is decisively 
rejected. The system of non-contractual deliveries which had previously been 
in force for several groups of commodities has been cancelled. Except for the 
delivery of commodities for export, all orders and deliveries of state socialist 
organizations must now be formalized by contract. Rejected, too, is the 
incorrect practice of the State Arbitration which, for some years, has failed to 
examine precontractual litigations among economic organizations in several 
most important questions, including litigations brought about by the un- 
willingness of business agencies to enter into contracts.° The system of con- 
tractual connections among socialist organizations, at present in force, is 


* M. M. Agarkov, ‘Obligation According to Soviet Civil Law’, Papers of V.I. Yu. N. 
[Higher Institute for Juridical Science] Edit. III., Moscow, 1940, pp. 123-126; Z. I. 
Shkundin, The Obligation for Commodity Delivery in Soviet Law, Moscow, 1948, pp. 
160-165; the same author: ‘The Influence of the Plan on Commitment’, Sovetskoye 
Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1947, no. 2, pp. 34-45; I. B. Novitsky and L. A. Lunts, General 
Theory of Commitment, 1950, pp. 82-85; Civil Law: textbook for law institutes, edited 
by M. M. Agarkov and D. M. Genkin, vol. I, Moscow. 1944, pp. 314-15; Soviet Civil 
Law, edited by D. M. Genkin, textbook for higher law institutes in legal education,. 
vol. I, Moscow, 1950, p. 361; Soviet Civil Law, textbook for law schools, edited by S. 
M. Bratus, Moscow, 1950, p. 238; Soviet Law in the Period of The Great Patriotic War, 
part I, Moscow, 1948, pp. 92-104. 

5 See Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1949, no. 4, p. 58. 

* See the decree by the Central Executive Committee and the Council for People’s 
Commissars of February 18th, 1931: ‘On Responsibility for non-Fulfilment of Orders 
and Deliveries under Contracts for the Socialized Sector of Nationalized Economy’ 
(Collection of Laws USSR, 1931, no. 10, p. 109). 

5 See I. Baranov “The Economic Contract as the Instrument for the Fulfilment of 
the State Plans’, Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1949, no. 5, pp. 63-72. 
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wholly based on the principles established by the decree of the Central 
Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commissars of February 
18th, 1931, and by the legislation on the credit reform. It increases the 
responsibility of every business agency for the observation of contractual 
discipline, and establishes the responsibility of higher-ranking organizations 
for the timely transmission of the planned tasks to those who have to carry 
them out (presentation of specifications, distribution of orders and so forth) 
and for the timely conclusion, by the subordinate organizations, of their 
contracts, and so on. 

It appears to us that, from the point of view of present requirements 
regarding economic contracts, the opinion prevalent in Soviet literature on 
civil law on the question of the relationship between the administrative act 
and the contract cannot be accepted. In fact, if one considers that an admin- 
istrative act, irrespective of the conclusion of the contract, gives rise also to the 
obligation in civil law to proceed with the fulfilment, to do everything necess- 
ary for the fulfilment and so forth, and if one recognizes that the delay in the 
conclusion of the contract must not affect its fulfilment and that the other 
party, without having concluded a contract, is entitled not only to demand 
delivery but even to exact sanctions for non-delivery, then what incentives 
are there for concluding a contract? If the buyer is convinced that, irrespective 
of the conclusion of the contract, he will nevertheless receive the products 
earmarked for him under the plan act, if he is entitled to receive it, and if this 
right of his is reinforced by the sanction of civil law, then he will hardly be 
interested in timely conclusion of the contract. Finally, if the buyer can, even 
before the conclusion of the contract, demand the fulfilment of the obligation 
for delivery, then evidently the supplier too can, without concluding the con- 
tract, demand payment for the products delivered by him on the basis of the 
plan, without any contract. In this way an extensive basis is provided for non- 
contractual relationships; [and] the contract fails to acquire that significance, 
in the relations between the parties, which it must be given in accordance with 
the requirements of the law. 

The adherents of the above mentioned view often advance in its defence 
the argument that, if it is applied in practice, a delay in the conclusion of the 
contract does not affect the fulfilment of the plan. One cannot agree with this 
argument. The system of administering the socialist economy, and the entire 
mechanism of business accounting provides several possibilities for bringing 
influence to bear on socialist organizations in order to ensure the fulfilment of 
the prescribed plans. The sanction of civil law for the obligation arising out- 
side a contract is, in these cases, completely unnecessary and harmful. It is 
harmful because it loosens contractual discipline and produces a circle of 
relationships in civil law which must, by law, be regulated by contract, but are 
in fact not regulated by it, and make it possible to evade the rules of the law 
on the obligatory formalization by contract of the relationships of socialist 
organizations in the sphere of commodity supply and the rendering of ser- 
vices. The ‘problem’ of delay in concluding the contract arises precisely 
because the possibility of obtaining fulfilment also without contract, eliminates 
the stimulus for the timely conclusion of the contract. Such a possibility pro- 
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duces an attitude of indifference to contracts, and promotes delays in their 
conclusion. Individual cases of weak contractual discipline and delays in the 
conclusion of contracts had led many experts on civil law to the conclusion 
that the planning act gives rise also to some obligations in civil law other than 
the obligation to conclude a contract. Such an attempt to spare the parties the 
unfavourable consequences of a belated conclusion of the contract leads to the 
view that the delays in concluding a contract are a customary day-to-day 
phenomenon. 

What then are the obligations which, in fact, arise from an administrative 
act concerning allocation of goods subject to centrally controlled distribution? 
Like all acts of state administration, such plan acts place on those responsible 
for executing them the duty to fulfil the instructions contained in that act. 
This is an obligation in administrative law. It is an obligation upon the 
socialist organization to which the administrative act is addressed, and to the 
competent organization by which that act has been issued. 

The obligation consists in delivering to consumers designated in the act a 
specified output in a definite quantity, at a fixed date, and so forth. But in 
order to fulfil the obligation of delivery arising from the plan task, the socialist 
organization must enter into contractual relations with the other party 
designated in the act — i.e. with the consumers. The law requires that the 
relationships of supply should be legally formalized by contract. It follows 
that the obligation of civil law to deliver does not arise directly from the 
administrative act, but from the contract based on it. The obligation in civil 
law which arises from an administrative act consists in the obligation to enter 
a contract with a specific party on terms laid down in the act. It is precisely 
this obligation which has been provided with the sanction of civil law. The 
parties designated in the act can demand, through arbitration, that the evading 
party fulfil that obligation. In the event of delay in the conclusion of the 
contract, the party guilty of the delay pays a fine to the other party for each 
day of delay. These sanctions are the sanctions for the delay in concluding 
the contract; the law has established no other sanctions. None of the parties 
can demand delivery [merely] on the basis of the plan act without concluding 
acontract. The supplier who despatches output on the basis of the plan act 
without concluding a contract can demand neither acceptance of that output 
by the consumer nor payment for it. This view, based on the law, has been 
firmly adhered to in the arbitration practice of recent years. 

This firm practice of State Arbitration undoubtedly promotes the consolid- 
ation of contractual discipline, the timely conclusion of contracts and the due 
legal formalization of the economic links between socialist organizations. 

The administrative act is the basis for the emergence of the contract. The 
contract for delivery of centrally controlled or planned output is valid only if 
there is a corresponding administrative act presenting such a delivery. The 
administrative act determines the basic terms of the contract. But it does not 
follow from this that the terms of contract can be replaced by a simple refer- 
ence to the corresponding clauses of the administrative act. The parties, in 


® Such a practice reducing the conclusion of a contract in some case to the merest 
formality, occurred in the post-war years up to 1949. It undoubtedly found a justifica- 
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general contracts, are obliged to stipulate the quantity and group assortment 
of the output to be supplied and its distribution among suppliers and con- 
sumers for the whole year, and in appropriate cases also on a quarterly basis. 
In local and direct contracts, provision must be made for the exact quantity of 
the output to be supplied, the dates of delivery, the quality of output, and in 
appropriate cases — its composition and grading, the price of the output and 
the total amount of delivery. All these terms are based on the plan, but they 
must arise from the contract, and must be stipulated at its conclusion. To 
refuse to fix these terms by contract, to substitute for them a reference to the 
plan, means more frequently than not to cover up defects in planning. The 
suppliers (it is precisely they who sometimes demand that contractual terms 
should be replaced by reference to the plan) want to reserve for themselves 
the possibility to fashion and re-fashion the confirmed annual plan, ‘to trim’ 
the supplies for some consumers, ‘to throw in some extras’ to others, and so 
forth. The fixing of precise terms in a contract facilitates supervision over the 
fulfilment by socialist organizations of their plans, and also the quality of 
planning. 

The whole of the the socialist economy from top to bottom is embraced by 
the planning system. The plans, which are confirmed by the government, are 
worked out in detail in the ministries and departments, boards and trusts, the 
centres and sections of the co-operative organizations, and are parcelled out 
to each and every enterprise. The functions of planning are fulfilled also by 
local authorities in regard to economic enterprises under them . . . [quotation 
from Stalin omitted]. 

One of the most important functions of the contracts is to supervise plan- 
ing in those links through which the plan is brought down to the actual 
executor. If the contract, in accordance with the requirement of the law, fixes 
the annual quantity and amount of the supply, this commits, in a definite way, 
the higher organizations of the supplier and of the buyer when drawing up the 
quarterly plans, to adhere to the given annual plan, to refrain from juggling 
with the plan tasks and from shaping and re-shaping the plans for the course 
of the whole year. By fixing definite time limits for the conclusion of con- 
tracts, the law requires that all links regulating the fulfilment of the plan 
should, within those time limits, complete their work in bringing the plan 
down to the actual executors, and this must not be done in a hurry, not in rough 
outline, but it must be given careful thought, consideration of all existing 
circumstances, and with a full sense of responsibility. That is why the con- 
tract must fix the precise terms, as prescribed by the law, without any reserv- 
ations, which introduce vagueness into the relationship between the parties 
and weaken the responsibility established by law. 

In cases where it becomes necessary for some sufficient reasons, to intro- 
duce certain changes into the plan task which has been confirmed for the year, 
these changes must not mechanically alter the contractual relations between 
tion in the above-mentioned opinion among Soviet specialists on civil law of the legal 
nature and consequences of administrative acts disposing of planned production, But 
is it necessary to establish contractual terms, if the terms are already contained in the 


administrative act which is an organic element in the actual structure of the relation- 
ships of delivery. 
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the parties but can only serve as a basis for a supplementary agreement of the 
parties to change the terms of the contract concluded by them. Such a 
solution of the question, which is based on law, helps to ensure that altera- 
ations in the allotted goods are made only in case of necessity and in strict 
accordance with law. The basic terms of supply [now] in force, state in what 
cases there may be a change in the distribution of the goods, and prescribe 
that additional agreements among the parties must be concluded on the basis 
of these changes. ; 

Of great importance are the contractual terms regarding the assortment of 
the output to be delivered. Their importance was very clearly and graphically 
revealed by G. K. Ordjonikidze at the All-Union conference of industrial 
executives. Denouncing the sharp practice of some executives in the clothing 
industry who, in order to show reductions in their cost of production, had 
been producing clothes for ‘dwarfs’, G. K. Ordjonikidze stated: ‘This will not 
happen, if the clothing industry is obliged by contract to deliver to the co- 
operatives a certain quantity of clothes of certain sizes, for giants as well as for 
dwarfs, and for boys and girls too. I, the customer, say: you, the clothing 
industry, deliver to me on a certain day of a certain month a certain amount 
of clothes — trousers, shirts, overcoats — of certain sizes; you deliver them by 
contract, and I shall pay you so and so much. Do you think that, if you will 
supply me, the representative of the Central Union of Consumers’ Co-oper- 
tives, with clothes of sizes and quality other than we had agreed on, that I 
shall accept them? Of course not. You can say that I shall have no clothes. 
But if I have no clothes, you will have no money, and tomorrow you will not 
be able to pay the workers or keep the factories going, and in addition, for 
having violated the contract, I shall take you to the Soviet court and for that, 
my dear fellow, you will be put in prison.”’ 

This shows very clearly and graphically that contractual relations must 
further supervision over the assortment of output and the satisfaction of the 
consumers’ requirements. This refers not merely to goods of mass consump- 
tion. G. K. Ordjonikidze quotes examples showing the way the contractual 
form of relationships must further the satisfaction of the requirements of 
consumers of metals and other kinds of output. 

The law offers to the parties much latitude in fixing the terms of assortment. 
The assortment is fixed by groups of commodities to be supplied in the 
general contracts, and in more detail in the local and direct contracts. When 
examining litigations on the assortment of the output delivered, State Arbi- 
tration takes for its starting point the assortment indicated in the allocation 
notifications, and the confirmed production plan of the supplier. In some 
cases, Arbitration, while guided by these data, takes into account also the 
requirements of the consumer. It seems to us that the Arbitration agencies, 
in litigation on the assortment of the goods supplied, ought to have a bolder 
approach to the question of obliging the supplier to consider the requirements 
of the consumers. State Arbitration, in every concrete litigation, instead of 
confining itself to a simple reference to the confirmed plan, should ascertain 
whether a given organization is in a position to deliver output of required 

7 Pravda, February 9th, 1931. 
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quality and assortment, or whether its failure to do so is due to causes beyond 
its control. For instance, whether its failure is due to the fact that the change 
in assortment required by the consumers would bring about an expenditure 
in excess of the plan of raw materials in short supply, or whether it is due 
simply to unwillingness to break with established routine and an inclination to 
work in the old manner. In order to decide that question, the Arbitration 
agencies could enlist the co-operation of the supplier’s superiors [the Trust or 
Ministry]. If it is not possible to obtain changes in assortment as required by 
the consumer in the current year, the decision could be made to take steps to 
do so in the following year, and so forth. 

Such a solution of the question would in many ways promote an improve- 
ment in the quality of planning and a better satisfaction of consumers’ de- 
mands. 

Thus, the contractual obligation does not simply fix or reproduce mechanic- 
ally the terms contained in the plan act, but it enriches those terms and pro- 
motes the fullest possible accomplishment of the plan and the maximum 
initiative in its accomplishment.® 





THE STALINGRAD AND MINSK BUILDING CONTEST 


A huge and feverish process of rebuilding of war damaged properties and of 
new building is going on throughout Soviet towns. In 1946-50, we are told, 
more than 100,000,000 square metres of housing space were rebuilt or built 
anew, and in 1951-55 it is proposed to build some 105,000,000 square metres 
in state owned houses alone. But except for these astronomical figures, which 
because of their immensity are not sufficiently intelligible, we know little of 
what is being built, by whom and by what means. It seems as if details, 
however essential, are deliberately withheld from public knowledge. Students 
are thus reduced to using indirect and circumstantial evidence. The book 
about the ‘Socialist Contest’ between Stalingrad and Minsk! is of value, 
partly for this indirect evidence, and partly by giving us some insight into the 
working process of the huge rebuilding. ‘Socialist contests’, which form part 
and parcel of the great Stakhanov movement, are increasingly and effectively 
used as stimulants for efficiency. Like very much of the literature on the 
subject, this book suffers from verbosity. Phrases like ‘the productive 
friendship widens and gets stronger’, ‘the contest develops into a strong 


8 We have in mind here only the conditions which are fixed in an administrative act. 
Many essential terms of the contract are fixed by agreement of the parties in accordance 
with the basic conditions of delivery now in operation. These conditions supplement 
nd make more specific the administrative act. 

1 Sotsialisticheskoye Sorevnovaniye Stroitelei Stalingrada i Minska. Edited by P. I. 
Kotovodov. Minsk 1950, pp. 122 illustrated. 5000 copies, 3 r. 60 kop. Published by 
the Central Board for the Rebuilding of Minsk at the Council of Ministers of the 
BSSR. Production and printing is inferior to that of Moscow and Leningrad publica- 
tions. 
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patriotic movement’ occur again and again in the narrative. The writing is 
more in the manner of heroic poetry with a bent towards the panegyric than 
that of ordinary prose. 

The book deals mainly with the Minsk side of the contest. It starts with an 
outline of the ‘Socialist Contract’, or undertaking, signed in 1950 by repre- 
sentatives of the workers of the Central Board for the Reconstruction of 
Minsk at the Council of Ministers of the Belorussian SSR (Glavminskstroy), 
in which these workers undertake to contest, i.e. fulfil the work of recon- 
struction quicker, better and cheaper, as set out in detail in eleven technical 
clauses attached to the ‘contract’. The Central Committee of the Union for 
Communal and Residential building of the USSR and the newspaper Trud 
have been invited to be the arbiters in this contest. 

The secretary of the Communist Party of Minsk town writes about the 
general layout plan of the town for 10-15 years, but provides very little 
factual information. The following is an attempt to sum up his rather 
lengthy report. 

In the rebuilding of the main Sovetskaya Street with big buildings several 
industrial concerns and departments are participating. Capital works are 
carried out by some twenty building concerns, among them Glavminskstroy, 
created by the decision of the government of the Soviet Union, is probably the 
most important. Little is said about the organization of Glavminskstroy. 
Incidentally we learn that it consists of several building trusts, and that the - 
building trust No. 1 had sixty-one lorries. The work of Glavminskstroy has 
particularly improved in the course of the contest inaugurated in 1948. The 
contest created new political and labour enthusiasm among the workers. It 
is difficult to overrate the effect of the mutual control of Stalingrad and Minsk 
workers, of the exchange of experience between them and the stimulant to 
creativeness in their work arising from this. This is best proved by results. 
In 1947 Glavminskstroy completed only 78 per cent of its assigned work. In 
1948 and 1949 the plans have been fulfilled. Greater use of mechanical aids 
has been made and improved working methods in bricklaying have been 
applied. The quality of building has been markedly improved. 

The exploits of some twenty-five workers responsible for improvements 
(all party members) and particularly for the overfulfilment of the plan, are 
mentioned. The following are examples: 

Comrade Bachilo — driver, keeps his motor in perfect order, no damage or 
breakage — has been repeatedly awarded premiums for good attitude to work. 
Systematically raises his political education, studies in a circle for the study 
of the History of the Communist Party. 

S. F. Kokorin — carpenter — Stakhanovite, member of the party bureau, 
overfulfils the norm of output by 80-100 per cent. Trains young workmen 
well (p. 20). 

Some of the personal records are very brief. For instance: Korol, black- 
smith, overfulfils the norm of output by 50-70 per cent. 

Some criticism is to be found on pages 23-4: ‘a more effective (deistvennoye) 
and operative (operativnoye) direction of the contest is required . . . This is 
the more necessary as there are still serious deficiencies in the Glavminskstroy’s 

r 
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work. Further grounding in mechanization, in particular introduction of the 
conveyor system and wider application of advanced methods is needed. 
Some engineers and technicians in the struggle for building culture do not 
yet act as militant innovators, and often keep to the old, thereby hindering the 
new and advanced. Particularly bad is the problem of supply, which causes 
stoppage of work.’ 

Architects and planners are often responsible for hampering the application 
of advanced methods. The Delegation from Stalingrad builders who visited 
Minsk in January 1950 called attention to these and other deficiencies. The 
Minsk builders accepted the criticism of Stalingrad workers as correct and 
expressed their willingness promptly to make good the deficiencies. In 1950 
the architects and planners of Minsk suggested a socialist contest with the 
architects and planners of Stalingrad. The Minsk town committee of the 
party supported this proposal and there is no doubt that this initiative will be 
unanimously supported in Stalingrad (pp. 24-5). 

‘The Bolsheviks of the Belorussian capital will do all that is necessary to 
make the contest with Stalingrad a tradition for their mutual benefit, to 
accelerate the reconstruction and to transform Minsk into one of the best 
organized and beautiful towns of the Soviet Union’ (p. 25). ‘A guarantee of 
this is the attention and help given in this matter by the Bolshevik Party, the 
Soviet government and personally by Comrade Stalin’ (p. 76). 

‘The contest brought about a big increase in inventions and suggestions for 
rationalization’ (p. 76). 

Both contestants, Minsk and Stalingrad, are regularly issuing technical 
bulletins (p. 79). The specimens reproduced in the book (pp. 82-92) 
mainly consist of suggestions for better recording of work efficiency. Also 
reproduced are specimens of The Builder of Stalingrad and Sovetskaya 
Belorussia (pp. 110-15). 

The builders of Minsk get to know of the experience of Stalingrad from the 
newspaper The Builder of Stalingrad which is regularly received by the 
building and workers committees. This paper became the tribune for Stak- 
hanovites. In their letters to this paper the workers exchange experiences and 
tell of their achievements. For instance, Gromov, a plasterer of Minsk in a 
letter to the Stakhanovite Dymsky of Stalingrad published in The Builder of 
Stalingrad, writes: “When we signed our contest I had three trainee plasterers 
under me. This year I have trained six.’ 

The spreading of experience in advanced methods of construction was 
carried out through lectures, demonstrations, through the press, posters, 
personal contacts of the ‘activists’ (active working members of the party) with 
the rank and file at the various local meetings. 

Bricklayer A. Filippov, who participated in December 1949 in the delega- 
tion of the builders of Minsk to Stalingrad, undertook the following socialist 
obligations: 

1. In 1950 to fulfil two annual norms. 

2. To complete all jobs with the mark ‘excellent’. 

3. To train eight qualified bricklayers. To intensify creative efforts to 

perfect Stakhanovite methods. 
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Much importance is attached to (1) the training of qualified workers (there 
are six or seven degrees of qualification for plasterers and the promotion to a 
higher degree of an apprentice is a mark of distinction for the teacher or 
trainer); (2) to economy in material. 

A. Filippov, bricklayer —a Stakhanovite, writes on his experience. He 
started bricklaying from early childhood: ‘In 1949 I earned more than 20,000 
rubles, got a good dwelling with amenities. Where and when had an ordinary 
worker such things in capitalist countries’ (p. 45). 

The visit from Minsk was recorded in The Builder of Stalingrad of Decem- 
ber 17th, 1949. The Stalingrad delegation spent seven days in Minsk 
in January 1950. 

Great attention is given to publicity of the contest’s achievements, by put- 
ting down daily results on boards displayed at the most populous places and by 
honorary rewards. The winners get honorary diplomas, titles of ‘best worker’ 
of each trade and their names are entered on boards of honour and in books 
of honour (p. 26). 

A. P. Kusnetzov, one of the chief engineers of Stalingradstroy (pp. 33-8) 
writes: 


During 1947 and 1948 Minsk was ahead of Stalingrad. In Minsk annual 
plans were fulfilled better, and work completed to schedule. The builders 
of Stalingrad, while at that time lagging a little behind, never thought of 
giving up the contest. In 1949 work in Stalingrad was substantially im- 
proved. The year’s plan was fulfilled in advance. This was the first serious 
victory for Stalingrad. In 1950 the contest was vigorously continued, and 
that is a guarantee of continuous success of the work done in both towns. 
I was fortunate to take part in the delegation which visited Minsk. The 
comrades in Minsk met us with great warmth and afforded us full oppor- 
tunity to inspect their work in detail including the new central Stores of 
50,000 cubic metres, and the building of blocks of 54 and 124 flats, etc. ... 


The general improvement brought about by the contest is evidenced by 
increased use of mechanization, monthly fulfilment of plans from the second 
half of 1948 onwards, and reduction of the proportion of workers not ful- 
filling their production norms from 15 to 5 per cent (p. 26). 


A. B. 





AGITATION AMONGST THE SHOP ASSISTANTS 


The following is a translation, with some paragraphs omitted, of an item 
by N. Chigirin entitled ‘Exemplary Service for Shoppers’ in Bloknot 
Agitatora no. 13, 1952. This ‘agitation’ item is a characteristic example 
of the way in which the combination, long familiar in production, of 
political and statistical propaganda, social morality, elementary technical 
training and the stimulation of workers’ initiative, is now being increas- 
ingly applied to distribution, 
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... In our country distributive workers are called upon to serve the working 
people in an exemplary way, to keep them continuously supplied with all the 
goods they need, of a high quality. 

In Moscow, the capital of our motherland, as everywhere in the Soviet 
Union, trade is expanding at a rapid rate. In Moscow this year, the sale of 
leather footwear has increased against last year by over 25 per cent, of silks 
by nearly 24 per cent, of sewn goods by 13 per cent, of knitwear by over 18 
per cent and so on. The sale to the Muscovites of furniture, bicycles, sewing 
machines and other consumer goods will increase greatly, as will that of meat, 
fish, vegetables, dairy and other produce. 

The process of specializing and increasing the number of existing shops is 
continuing in the capital in 1952. Moreover, Moscow’s trading organizations 
are to open this year over 100 new shops for fabrics, furniture, footwear, 
clothing and food. The outlets for fruit, vegetables and dairy products will 
increase considerably. 

The Soviet trading workers — a big section of the workers of our mother- 
land — have a most responsible part to play in the struggle to meet the increas- 
ing requirements of the population. 

‘Soviet trade is our own, our very own (rodnoye) Bolshevik cause, and those 
working in trade, including shop assistants, if only they work honestly, are 
channels for our revolutionary Bolshevik cause’ — these fine words of Com- 
rade Stalin teach all those working in distributive enterprises to struggle 
stubbornly and persistently for improving the organization of trade and for 
exemplary service to customers. With the rising prosperity and culture of the 
Soviet people goes an ever increasing demand from the workers for higher 
qualities and wider ranges of goods. It is the duty of every shop assistant to 
be solicitous and attentive to the requirements of the customers. 

Moscow’s trading organizations have lately somewhat improved their 
service to the workers. These successes have been achieved through the 
expansion of socialist competition to fulfil and over-fulfil the trade turnover 
plans. 

Socialist competition in the trading enterprises has produced quite a few 
good workers who genuinely love their jobs. Comrades A. Yevkova and L. 
Bankina, assistants in gastronom no. 2, put much love and energy into their 
work. They serve the goods quickly and study demand thoroughly; they have 
gained great respect among the customers by their excellent work. The 
workers of the capital have elected Comrade Yevkova to the Moscow soviet 
and Comrade Bankina to the district soviet. 

Not only individual workers, but whole staffs of trading enterprises have 
accumulated much experience in civilized (kulturny) service of consumers. 
The staff at the manufactured goods store no. 5 of the Workers’ Supply 
Department of the Moscow-Donbas Railway has had no complaints from the 
population for over two years now. They study requirements and take note 
of the comments and requests of customers. Careful attention is paid here 
to the quality of goods on their arrival from the trading and industrial depots. 
The store never has less than the [stipulated] minimum range. The goods 
are conveniently and attractively displayed on the shelves, and competently 
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recommended to customers. The plan for turnover is overfulfilled month by 
month. In the past two years the staff has six times been the holder of the Red 
Banner of the Central Council of Trade Unions and the USSR Ministry of 
Trade. For the results of its work in the third and fourth quarters of last year, 
the staff was honoured with a particularly high recognition. It was invested 
with the challenge Red Banner of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

Gastronom No. 31 enjoys a fine reputation not only among Muscovites but 
also far beyond the confines of the capital. It was here that, two years ago, 
by initiative of senior shop assistant Cde. I. Korovkin, the competition of 
brigades for excellent service began. This shop was very successful in the 
all-Union socialist competition. It was awarded the title of ‘Excellent Service 
Shop’. Its staff has established a firm business connection with the con- 
sumers. From time to time, customers’ conferences are held in the shop. The 
critical comments made help the staff to overcome defects in their work. 

The socialist competition for economy and care which is at present develop- 
ing in the trading organizations is of particular importance. Responding to 
the patriotic initiative of the employees of Kiev store no. 1, the young assist- 
ants of Moscow gastronom no. 25 have proposed to start a competition for 
reduction in the norms of loss of perishable goods. They reckon on being 
able to save the state 140,000 rubles this year. This initiative has now been 
taken up by many trading enterprises in the capital. Thus, the staff of the 
Moscow retail office of the meat board has pledged itself to reduce the loss of 
perishable goods by 15 per cent, economizing 175,000 rubles; to save 30,000 
rubles through careful handling and preservation of containers and packing 
materials; and to reduce transport expenses, through more rational use of 
motor transport, by 100,000 rubles. 

However there are still many shortcomings in the work of trading organiz- 
ations in Moscow and Moscow province. Some shops are still violating the 
governmental instructions forbidding the trading organizations to accept from 
industry goods of low quality and in ranges which do not meet the demand of 
the population. 

We still have shops which disregard the requirements of the customers; the 
complaints and suggestions book is hidden away from the customers, and 
their complaints are shaken off by pro forma replies. In grocery stores nos. 9 
and 11 the complaints book was for a long time kept in the directors’ office. 
In grocery store no. 36 a customer was handed an old complaints book which 
was so full that there was no room left to make another entry. 

Many complaints are still coming in about uncivilized service in a number 
of shops, about rudeness of shop assistants, wrong weight and overcharging. 
Nor have such shameful occurrences as peculation and plundering been over- 
come either. Throughout the chain of distribution strict supervision is neces- 
sary over outlays and the storage of goods; socialist property must be scrupul- 
ously protected, every kopek of the state safeguarded. Not one case of mis- 
appropriation, of wrong weight, of spoiling goods through bad management, 
must be left unpunished. Those guilty of these crimes must bear the deserved 
penalty and feel the whole force of public condemnation. 

The distributive chain closely affects the daily interests of the workers and 
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it must be under indefatigable public supervision. Public supervision of the 
way in which the shops do their work is a serious matter, of importance to the 
state. 

In the struggle against shortcomings in trade, and for a highly civilized 
service, the work of political education, and in particular the activity of the 
great army of agitators at the trading enterprises, is of immense importance. 
It is their duty, day in and day out, persistently and with love to inculcate in 
every distributive worker the qualities that are necessary for excellent fulfil- 
ment of those high tasks which the party and the government have set the 
staffs of Soviet trade. 

Comrade A. I. Mikoyan, in his election adress on March roth, 1950, said: 
‘Every shop worker — shop assistant, section manager or shop manager — is 
a propagandist and agitator for Soviet goods among the population. He must 
agitate to make the consumption of the best goods, and of new goods, a habit 
of daily life, thereby furthering an increase in demand and the development of 
taste in the population. For this, he must be appropriately trained and have 
the requisite knowledge. The importance of the salesman’s function obliges 
us to have great care for his training and education, so as to make him worthy 
of fulfilling the honourable tasks of Soviet trade.’ 

The party organization of the ‘Lenin’ department store is very active in the 
political and cultural education of the staff. Not only C.P. and Komsomol 
members, but also many non-party people are students at its Party courses. 
Lectures, reports, and discussions on political and economic subjects are 
frequently arranged in this department store. Much is done there for improv- 
ing the skill of the employees. A branch of the Correspondence College for 
Soviet Trade has been set up in the store, and it has 61 students. Twenty of 
the employees are students of the all-Union Correspondence Institute for 
Soviet Trade, and there are four postgraduate students. A great many of the 
employees of this store are studying in the [evening] schools for young workers 
or attend various technical training courses. 

In the ‘Lenin’ department store, the results of socialist competition are 
drawn up and widely discussed at meetings every month. The names of the 
best people are put on the Boards of Honour or in the Book of Honour. 
Agitators popularize the experience of the best workers and the achievements 
of those in the front rank of socialist competition. They reveal the short- 
comings in the work of the department store and try to end them. An import- 
ant part in this matter is played also by the four regular wall newspapers of the 
store. [All this] well organized political education promotes the progress of 
the ‘Lenin’ department store, which was recently awarded, for the second 
time, the Red challenge banner of the Central Council of Trade Unions and 
the USSR Ministry of Trade. ... 
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